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As an iiiuiislrial country in Asia, it i« only naluval 
that fJapaii sboiild seek Buuvces of raw uudcn-ial and 
on dels for iKU' piYKlucis in Asian countries, Au itn- 
; i>ortaut j>i^"reiiiusiticto the dcwel^ of a self-supv 

poiding c>«a>nomy foiydatw^^ tiierefoi’e, the eslablinh- 


ment of bigger and better trade relations with eoiuitrioB 


in Asia, partieulady with those in Southeast xVsia. 


Wliile Buch trade relations ha\e been earnestly 


sought for recently l)v the da]>aiu\se (Tovei iiiueut . U'S"', u’All 

■ .. ■ 

widJ as by private Cdi‘clesv it B be reiueinbciied that ,,44;'^ 


.Asia is perhaps the fastest moving iiart of the world 


today. It goes withoiit saying that, a proper 
knowledge of tile people and conditions in the markets 
is essential for any successful trading business. Frank¬ 
ly, the understanding of Asian countries and peoples, 




as they are undergoing rapid changes, is recognized 


as far from being siiiricient on the part of Jai>a 


nese nationals. 

Of the A^siat^€oo^t^ie8 here in question, India stands 
out as the most important for the role she and her 
headers are playing in wnrld alTans today. For niaiiy 
contnries India has eontributed towards an exchange 
of I'asteru and Western civili/iations. Now in less 
than a decade since her indepcsuleuc(‘, India has 




herself as a powerftjl Asiau Batioirj^^ 
iinpoi tant factor in achieving world peace and 


■§L 


prosperity. 

As lor Tndo-Japanese relations, it is^ no secret 
that India’s civilization has had a great deal of 
influence over the Japanese people. Trade relations be- 
tween the two countries are rapidly growing in size 
and importance. There is every reason to believe 
tliat India and Japan will he closer and deeper in 
their relations with the i)assing of time. 

Just at such a moment Mr. Tomoliaru Kato, niy 
colleague in tl»e Fuji Iron and Bteel Company, has 
written a book oti India entitled ^Tndia Through 
Japanese Eyes”. I would like to recommend this 
book to those who are interested in Indian affairs. 



Shigeo Nagano 
President 

Fuji Iron k Bteel Co., Ltd. 
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Ill 1952 and again ill 1953 I liad tlie privilege of 
attending' several international conferences Iteld in 
Burma and India by ECAFE, CAFEA and MBA, and 
at the same time visited various places in India, 
rortuguese Goa and Pakistan. Personal observations 
made during these trips were adder! to the preparatory 
studies I bad made on India in writing a book in 
Japanese, entitled, “India-Indepeiidence and After”. 
It was intended to inform my countrymen what they 
should know about this great Asian country. 

1 have since been urged by friends, botli in India 
and in Japan, to publish a book incorporating these 
observation in English. It is now offered to the public. 

It is sincerely hoped that this little book, now 
entitled ‘Giulia Through Japanese Eyes”, will serve 
to promote a deeper friendship and understanding 
between India and Japan. 

It is acknowledged with many thanks that only 
the cooperation and encouragenient given by friends 
have made this publication possible. 



Tomoharu Kato 
Director 

Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd 
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GEOGRAPHY AND CULTURE 


Land 

Geographical Position 

Ill commoii European }>rac*tice, such words as Asia, 
Orient and East signify I'cspectively tlie geographic 
cal point lying to the east of the Mediterranean Ben, 
covering Egypt, Turkey, Greece and others, which is 
subdivided into the Kear, Middle and Far East. The 
southern part of the Asian Continent, dividing the 
Indian Ocean into the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 
Bea is India. It is at the very center of the urea 
called Asia or the East in the wide geographical 
sense, which in political terminology could be describ¬ 
ed as AsiainArabic area. Purtherraore, tlie area 
roughly represents the Eastern Heinispheric portion 
of the so-called economically under developed area. As 
India lies in the center of this area, its geographical 
position is very significant from the political, economic, 
and strategic points of view. In tlie north exist 
SInkiaug and Tibet be^mnd the Himalayas, and Nepal. 
In the norfh-west and east, India is adjacent to 


_ 





iu the''east;' 

. Pride's Ivepiiblio , ^ of ' 'fl ii* m ^ /- ''‘iiifj^ 

gt;unt^l^lih Julaiid Asia iu the iiorfli is intei-i-upted 

' ■ ^ Alrieii aad ^iLnsIralia are sejairaied 

v',$'’ in teceiiit tiiues^ has come to be cliviiletl iiito 
.'■jr^ut^, Sonth-East and Nortli'East Asia. In this 
‘.divjsioH, the Middle and Kcur East are e.Tcluded 
. ft^ia , ^ a India- is included in Son tli' Asia 


As ia shown in the map. the shape of India is a 
big trapezoid, with llie : uorUi-westerai fttontieri «d- 
^OTTihig Pakistan, foi mihg the npHidc aSd; the Bengal 
edast aiid Burmese feontier maitiiig the bjise. ■ ^ 
■fndk' stretclies nearly 2,SM^, kilometers from cast 
to west tUKl 3,200 kilonietPrs f^ni noi-th to s<niiii. 



is 7)]j}o times os bi{>' its Japan tir two*thr^ 
Euio|»e;i!i (Joiiliiieni. , 

, iiidiu t‘iu». be tlivided into iheec 

pcirts^ is the jiioiiutaju region of the northern 

highJauds eoDtiguons to the Ilinialayns. Three 
big livers, the, (h^ngc^ Indus and Bvahiuapntra 
I our into India ;frouv the snowelad Hunahiyas. 
Ju this region lies the valley of Kashmii^raidvecl among 
the most beautiful plaees in the world, Eeautiful lake^; 
r(dUu:ting siiovvc:]^ moujitaiiiH, eye-eatcliing tomuit^ 
aud water-fallB, sweet roses in bloom and to,sty fruits 
in abiunliuiccv inake Kashmir air earthl^^^ paradise, inw 
ij the finest holiday resorts in the entire world.. 1; \ , 
, Next is the Deccan Plateau which forms an in¬ 
dependent region.) It is the trlangiilar tableland point 
ing to the Indian Ocean. Two sides of the triangle 
are hilly, wdth long, narrow plains extending along 
the coast; At the northern end of the Plateau, form¬ 
ing the base, are located the Alndhya Mountains, 
barren hills covered liarely with grass and bushes at 
the foot. The tableland of the is com]Kised 

of solid rock. The rivers rising from the wesiern 
hills flow eastward crossing tiie tableland and after 
colliding the eastern hills empty themselves into 
the Bay of Bengal; These ban en hills of the Deccan 
Idateaa have in the past serveil a>s a hairier be- 
tW'eeii southern and northern India in the develo])-.. 







industry and ciilture, Deccan is a 
^qr^^akslun’^, a Hanskiit word ineaning or 

Hoiitli. When tlie Aryans came to India froin the 
tableland of West Iran^ they came, conimaDdlng a 
distant view of the plateau on the right side. Hence 
the name Deccan was given to this region. 

The third is the Indo-Gangetic Plain. The vast 
plains lying between the Deccan tableland and the 
Himalayas are divided at the northern end into the 
Indus and Ganges Plains. Both sides of the Ganges 
are vast, fertile tields, being the granary of India. 
This is the region where Indian enltnre tlourished 
and 200 million people of the Indian population are 
concentrated. 

The Indus Plains are now included in West 
FakistanW They are also ricli and fertiie, blessed by 
the waters of tlie Indus Kiver. 


Vlima ie 

We know of India only as a hot country. On the 
map, however, India is located north of the Equator 
ami the Ganges and Indus Plains are in the temperate 
zone. Actually the Indian climate is largely deteimin 
ed by the monsoon. It is di(feient from region to 
region. Both tlie world’s hottcsl and dainjiest 
places are to be found iu india. North India has 
a unique season called monsoon in addition to the 
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In Boiith India, the 8ea8onal 
ked, and there is practically 
season except in the liilly areas. 

When the sun rises from the Houtlierii Hemisphere, 
northern India is cool and Southern India temperate 
and dry. It is the di*y season contiiiiiiiig from Novein- 
I>er to Febmary. This is the best time of the year to 
tour in India. During this season, under the clear sky 
bright tropical flowers are luxuriantly in bloom erery- 
where. Travellers are struck by the beauty of nature 
in India. They are also amazed at the magic beauty 
of the evening glow. 

When the sun moves toward the Northern Heini-^ 
sphere, the temperature rises in good speed. During 
the period between March and inhlJunej it is burning 
hot l>eyond the imagination of strangers. In summer 
season in Japan, people drive cars with windows 
open to admit fresh air. In India the car windows 
are closed to prevent hot wind. The Japanese have 
a habit of warming their hands by placing them 
under the knees in cold season. In contrast, peoiJe 
in India do the same thing to cool their hands in 
summer. That is because the atmospheric teinpem- 
tore is higher than the body temperature. During 
this season, sontli westerly nionsoons come up from 
the Indian Ocean bringiiig rains with them. Some¬ 
times violent thunder-storins come, causing a sudden 
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' IkUKsia. liKlin hjla a p«}mTattaa 

of lire most ^"aricd races in the world. Ifidia 
■ riias; a a:t about 3G0 uullion, 

ou3juto tiiut: of ^ Ghina. It . m a racM moM iCj 
it were coiuposed of .many varied -racial types. 

, back in the ralmolithic Aj?e ,-*60 many trifes 

.Tndiar ;::r : V ■ ■ ' 

>; sa\'cd those early siilUers 

■;f 3 ^ 0 Tn. bcuig exterminated by : the new-comers. New 
immieJm drove old tribes to the soutii an<l west, Imt 
hills ‘ aud Jore^sts Mered: slieltem to the' i>rimevat 
: JP*‘ev\.rpan settlers in India were the Ilravidhms. 

e3rca^ ation 'Of ia-te Im proved the 
of yylture achkml by the 3>ravidiaiis 
their aetuaK , Ihdug around 

K.,. ^ ,. , r.. 

. Then caine the Ar^a^iH nidal ancestry 

^ngueppeaus into the Indian 
the iraniaii area inor about The Ai'iiFd^ Ed 

feidlfciis said to have faii^n ; 




us/ory. Fijijill V 


1m’ in*' Hie pet'iod 
ji><'K) .A,.]), came AHiau tribes witli 
‘^^;^Hine MiiNiiai culfnrf. as (ho anaesfors of Tiii-ks 
end ArD!i8. 

Tlif.so (WO j'l'cat migiatioDs, (<fUini(>iioe(i baolc in tlia 
l*cisiii(i',o, iig(% rcMiille.l In o inixtme of vaiioiis I'.^ces, 
p!(*<1ining what is known as Indians today.' Tliia 
is why wo tind among the Indians ioany difrerent 
ly])es, seme with low 
sSfHee vvitli cl(^•lr-ctlf faces as seen in (irreek sculpivires; 
aonic v\)»,ji dark skins an*I otliers with skins wliiter 
thjia tlii^sc of ilie Westerners, strong regionnl afirni 
t ies iu Heli;} liMve helped to cneate varied local charae 
teristi*'s, i!e\eloped iiTNler ilifl'erent climatic conditions, 
resnding In many raci\s% dil 
turr. (diauM ter and language 


noses le 
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Culture 





Dravidiana who oceni>ietl the oonntry 
i^Aryana ia consideml to liave been so adva^^ 
and peculiar that it is favourably compared with 
the ancient civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
The ferocious force of the desert on the banks of the 
Indus Kiver buried under sand this great civilization 
and for thousands of years kept it from the eyes of 
the outside world. About thirty years ago, archaeologi¬ 
cal excavations were coinnicnced by Sir John Marsliall 
at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro (now in Pakistan) 
and the civilization has since been biought to light. 
The civilization lias not by any means been uuco\ered 
fully but among the discoveries so far made is an 
ancient city of about 5,000 years ago almost in its 
original shai»e, with gorgeous, two-storied, brick 
houses, public bath-houses, water-supply facilities, 
furniture, painted pottery, coins, jervellery, copper 
Aveajions and other remains of the civilization. This 
civilization, though influenced by the ancient Mesopo- 
tainian and Egyptian civilizations, is not anything 
transjdanted or imitated hut is considered to have 
advanced to a high degree with originalities iiecnliar 
to India. 

b. Indo-Ai>yan Onlture; As stated before, the grea( 
migration of the Aryans from the tableland of Iran 
to the plains of Indus took place around 2,00(1 B.P. 
The culture of the new invaders was integrated with 



|«y«Kli!iu culture of the time. The origin o' 

caste system is said to he found in tlie rest^-- 
tlou placed on the inter-marriage of the Aryans with 
the Dravidijins and oth«a* races on the hasis of skiu 
colours. The cuitnie developed by the Indo-Aryans 
is the Hindu culture, of which Buddhism was an off- 
sh(M)t. Alexander the (Ireat, attracted l>y the prosper¬ 
ity of the Indo-Aryans, inra<led India in 32(> B.tl, 
but his influence on Indian culture was not long- 
lived, except in the field of art. 

Hantama Buddha came of the Indo-Aryans. How 
excellent the philosophy and art of Buddhism were 
has Ijeeii well-known to the Japanese whdse culture 
owes much to Buddhism. The Buddhist culture in 
India was in its prime in the age of Emperor Asoka 
e-xteiidiug from 273 to 232 B.C. Asoka, made efforts to 
unite India and convert the whole Indian population 
into Buddhists. He convened a gieat Buddhist Eouncil 
at his^caidtal and despatched a mission to Syria, Egypt, 
t'yreim and Macedonia. Tlie marks of his achieve¬ 
ments still remain in various places throughout the 
country. A center of Buddhist culture of the time 
has been revealed hy excavations at Taxila near 
^e border of Kashmir and AVest Pakistan. It was 
one of the many cities in northern India where a 
famous univei'sity attracted students from many 
lands as did Paris in the Middle Ages. All arts and 




'L Tlioujijii BndUluMu spread to Ovloip 


Siam, 61ima aj.i<l dfijunp it eouUl not compete ^vitli 
HindiiiKsm ill India aiul^^nulually iiB Imld. Tluio 
Indian ealtuie wuj^ nioie and more infiaencocl by 
Kinuuism, the indigeiKins before BnddhiOT. 

iiindn art wa^3 in iis ])rime dnrin*^^ tiie period from- 


Uie nil to 8th ecnitnry A.]>. 


The tevscoes 

Ajjinta cayeB, ro<*k-ei.it tcunples of Ellora ninl the 



gieal: e{)ics of Malraldiarata find IhiTnayaiia are btU- 
liant treaRiires liequeathed thi8 age. 

e. AiusHin Caltiue: Ileiweeri the 10th and Itth 
^ontnileg?, MuBiiins eaiue to India from tlie Iranian 
area to open a new era in Indian enltnre, Tlie Mogliul 
eiiUnre was iieveloped as a rnixtuie of the Hindu 
and newly arrived Muslim ealtures*. The fnmoas Taj 
Mahal at Agra tTpiesents M(xgtnd is the 

inoot henntiful exainpie of Muslim architecture exi^d- 
ing in Asia. It is tlio rcviaeseirtative^^^^n^^ of 

bthc Moginil Dynasty^ constructed over the peidod te^^^^ 
to 1018 . ,by Sliah dehaii, granrlHOiv of Akbar the 
(Ireat, in memoiy of Itis vrifcy the Empress Mivmta» 
I^fahab The Muslim conquest of India started with 
Mahmud of GlmKiii. In IbSil the MiislinivS captured 
iiiid looted the city oT nelhi, uud estahiished a sriHanic 

hi' The snltaiiate had lasted for tliive ceniurie^q be- 
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^5^yif;wa.s coiKjiiortiil by Ceiighia Kliaii and 1 

founder of tlie Moghul I)jnastj. Babui‘\s 
grandson, Ahbar the Great, brought the grciiler part 
of India under his control and beeaiiie one of the 
greatest men in Indian history. He .strove to create 
a new coiuposite religion combining the best of all 
faiths, Mohamuledanisiu, ninduism, Zoroastrianism, 
etc* He invited representatives of all religions in 
his empire to meet in conference, and issued edicts 
ordering tolerance for every cult and creed, Juvst 
like Lorenzo dx Medici of Italy, the eiujanor loved 
the arts and created the golden age of Indian arts, 
whicJi lasted tbrougJi two successive reigns alter him 
to prorluce xnany world-fainQUs .architectural master* 
pieces. But the Moghul IhapHc was in decline when 
tlie Europeans started corning to India. . , .. 

dv Western Culture: The tirst Indian contact with 
Europe was made in 1B)8 Vasco da (lama 

voyaged from Tishon, l*ortugal, hnally to land on the; 
Malabar coast. The l‘ortuguese estaldishod colonies 
in India soon to he driven out by tlie I>utch. The 
Dtitch were eventually driven out by the Prendi and 
the English. After the victory over the Fiejidi^ lite 
English remained in India. In lG8fV the East India 
Coinpany be^ operate in the country and in 

I8u7 England declared India to be colony of the 
Crown. With the British invasion of India, Wcsteiai 
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startert intlueiK'ing the tomitrj'. It 
'roo^tMn big cities and eoiitiibutetl materially aiuT 
mentally toward the luoderniitatioii of India. The 
indigenous culture of the country, bleiuled with West¬ 
ern culture, is On a new path of advance today. 

lieiiffioun Distribution of Indian Population 
The most remarkable feature of Indian culture is 
the strong influence of religious elements over a wide 
range (►! Indian life. According to the census of 
11)51, recently published in part, of the total popula¬ 
tion of 350 million (excluding Jaiinnn and Kashmir), 
Hindus are 303 niillion (SI.OO imr cent.) and Muslims 
35 million (!).!)3 per cent.), while Buddhists are only 
200,000 ( 0.06 per cent.) and Christians 8 million (2.3 
per cent.). 


Two Problems of Indian Culture 

Dinooverif of the Dravidian Culture 

Until tile Dravidian culture was made known by 
the excavations of the Indus civilization, the original 
inhabitants of India before the Aryan migration had 
been considered nncivilized. But studies of the 
Dravidian culture have jiroved this notion to be mis¬ 
taken. The pre-Aryan civilization <»f India was highly 
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aiul alttioiigii tile original settlers e 
back the Aryan migration, they reniai 
'Tin important factor in Tiidia’s cultural development. 
In spite of the caste s^^stein, there was miscegenation 
on a large scale, and the distinctions between the 
Bontheiaiers predominantly of Dravidiau stock and 
IVorthernerg mainly of Aryan stock are more apparent 
than.real. Thei^ is no pure race anywheie in the 
world, much less in India which developed a conti¬ 
nental civilization by assimilating dilferent streams of 
(mltiire that flowed into it from all clireetions. 


Language Prohlcni 

As stated before, Indians may be identified as 
separate groups by their local peculiarities and varying 
languages depending on where they live. In the 
census of 1951 there are listed some 225 dialects in 
the country. Under the India Constitution, Ilindi 
is the Btate language but for a period of fifteen 
years English is retained also as an ollicial language. 
English is the common mediuiu of instruction at ^nii' 
Versities and is used among educated classes. The 
most widesi)read tongue is Hindustani, a term in¬ 
dicating variations of the Ilindi and Urdu tongues 
which are spoken by over 150 million yieople largely 
concentrated in hortherii and central India. Ilindi 
is based on Banskrlt and is written in the H()“Calle<l 
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g-rauimer and 

Ls writleu 

st ript Iroiii. rigM to lert Other widely 
■aiJokea iaiigtiage^ are Tauiil, Tehigii, Ivaiiaiula and 
in I be soul bei n groiip, being ti^ed liy 55 
ilbiUkm pet)|ile. Fifty inillions! ispeak Bengali, 20 inil- 
n^piris MfiJ’atlu and 10 miDiojns Gnjerathi. 

LAmaiAGES OIMNOJA. .. 


MARAT MJ 


HiNai 


eUJ£ftATl BtNeALI 


ajofSojye ■ |9j4i» 
KANT^AOA owya 


OURMUKHl 


URDU 




malayaum 


,4a laflia langinige iTresents n sierioiiB kirrier be¬ 
tween diirerent nn^en, but it sUoiild be noted that 
th^ idJirereuee iu language does not always coiijcide 
witF ddlereuee iu religioji. The iiidian people are 
SO i|Byoled to their native lauds that Itiey would not 



q> 

'■f. TAMIL’ i 

TCLt/eu 
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:ktfyd their dialects. 8 nch dialects are oft 
iTf^t that it is inipos^iWe for people 
localities to nnderstand each other, 
has Iiiudenxi the developinent of Ihdia to 
mnall degree, hdi’oits are now beings luade 
create a standard Indian tongue but such ctforts have 
been counteracted by strong local iiiovcmeiits to 
establish political divisions by languages. Language 
is indeed u serious problem in India tod< 13 ^ both front 
the cultural and political points of view. A liew 
political structure, based on dilferent local toiiguesy 
is considered cssejitial tor the full (le\’elopment of cul* 
tural ami other abilities of inhahitants in various 
areas. Thus, the In(liau National Congress had in the 
past advocated the policy of reorganising the present 
States throughout the country on the basis of linguis¬ 
tic boundaries. In Koveinber, lli-lil, the Congress 
Party adopted a resolution to separate the Telugu- 
speaking districts from the State of Madras and set 
up a new State called Aiulhra. Alth(>ugh the imple* 
mentation of the resolution was postponed for thc^ 
time being, thcV esiablishineut of AndBtate was 
ohicially decided 611 October 1, 11)53. This State con¬ 
sists of 11 Tcliigii-speaking districts of the fornnu* 
Madras State, excluding Madras City. Kiirnool has 
been made the provisional capital witli a permanent 
site lor the state capital to be decided in future. Siich 
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of local deiuand.s and requirements. Biuiilar probleuis 


^aphnnlstrative measure rerteets tlie pr 
^re^eiviug eeiitml authority with due recogi 



are expected to arise in future demaudiug just settle¬ 
ment. 


Caste 


The caste is one of the outstanding iustitxitions 
of Hindu society. At the time Avhen the caste system 
was established, Hindu society was divided into many 
distinct social groups called castes. They were closed * 
and hereditary groups, handed down by endogamy, 
of those ejigaged in the same activities or occupations. 
When this system w-as strictly observed, marriages 
could not be arianged between members of different 
castes, ^vo individual bad the freedom of choosing 
his occupation other than given liirn hereditarily. As 
to the origin of the caste system opinions still differ, 
but there seems little doubt that it came from the 
collapse of the ancient clan system and consisted of 
various racial, religious and occupational elements. 

The number of castes is large. But castes may be 
divided into four major groujts, with a fifth social 
group known as the untouchables. The four major 
caste grou|)B are tlie Brahuiins (priests), Kshatriyas 
(warriors), V'aisj'as (merchants) and tundras (farin- 
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e castes of Jvsliati iyas and Vaisyas no 
ay and the Vaisyas have been divided into 
many diirererit castes. The Brahmins remain but have 
almost lost their occupational feature Avitli only 7 
to S per cent of their meinheis still maintaining their 
occupation. Tlie untouchables or Chandalas are those 
not admitted into the Hindu caste system, comprising 
over one-fifth of the total Hindu poi)ulation. Under 
strict Hinduism, no Hindus would eat or worship 
with the untouchables. Anything touched by the hands 
of the Chandalas was regarded as polluted, and 
certain wells and bathing-i)laces were oft’-limits to 
tliem. 

Tlie specialization of occupations through the caste 
system prevented people from changing their oceiijm- 
tioiis with the changing social demand for produc¬ 
tion. For example, farmers could not change their 
occni)ation without lowering their caste standing. Such 
restrictions resulted iii the undue expansion of some 
labor and occupational divisions at the expense of 
others in Ilindn society and acted against the capitalis¬ 
tic development of India. But on the other hand 
tl»e system was convenient for the iiiliiig classes, and 
British colonial policy snpi)orted it. 

The caste system is what is left of ancieni feudalism 
Avith eleiuents of slavery. With the development of 
capitalism it is gradually going out of existence, as 
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ill tlj( rapid di?iiappeara]v;e of tlie fej 
^tiuiial features today. Bociai classeB ari^ 
reloped to take the i>laee of llie caste in 
day India. As labor in modern industries is voo|>era- 
tiye : in nature, modern iahorers are now einerjiing' 
.fvoj^O- thy outcasts wlio are not bound by the precepts 
oil llmduism. 

residues, of the caste s 3 ^steiu and ilie caste 
; spirit preii^rved in Indian society are 301 to be erased 
tod are still obstto^es to tlie social and economic 
dtnel<?pment of India. Gandiu christened the uu- 
t^niebables Ilarijans or ‘elect ot God’ and did nnu-h 
to; rieliver and give relief to them. The Indian ('on 
sti,lotion of 1950 has aholiBlied aiitouchalriUly and 
lias made the pniclice of nntouchability a pimlshable 
<jffense. 




mDEPEKDENCE AND NEW TR^ 
IN POLITICS 


Independence Movement 


Tlitv BritiKli eoiDnixatm of tnflla starijed iti 
or abcriit 250 years ago when tlie East India 
conoiienml Its activities. The dissatisfacfioii'of 
Iiiidtan l)eoi»le under th(V\British ride starts gat he 
niorneiituin soon after the Battle of Flasi^y in 

in the middle of the miieteonth centui^, 

' ' ' '.'1 ■ ' * ■ 

prions anti-Biilisii cain]>aigu was waged. Tho^.Bppoy 
Mutiny of 1S57 was staged by JndiOn d^idiers m' 
Britisli pay. It was 


anti Britisli nmtmy 
\yhi<:lv broke oat near <Calcutta in dannary and 
over variovi8 places ouiinly in Northern India during 
Under the support of general pnhilo and 
feudal ' lords. Intnair Jiationrilisi^^ later caHefl it the 
^■First War of rrulependence'’* 


a scrinns 


year 


Or/Ki#ti£tr//oa of IntUun ]S^ailoml Conc/res-^ 

In 1885 was founded the Indian National Congress 
to guide the aDti-Brinsh uiovenient for ludettendence. 






blaying a learling rale in India today, 
zed xinder the leadei ship of A.O. llniue^ 
Eirgllshmaii, once Secretary for Agricultural and 
Comniercial Affairs under the Governor-General of 
India, by muting Indian organizations of well-to do, 
intelligent classes of people. In the early days tlie 
objective of the Congress was not to eliminate British 
rule but to ease tlie autocra«5j of Britisli bureancrats 
and to reflect opinions of the Indians in politics. As 
years went by under the British government, however, 
the living conditions pf Indian farniers and laborers 
fell deeper into poverty. The public grievance over 
tlie situation became more and more serious and open¬ 
ed tlie way for many Indian leader’s and patriots 
to appear on the scene, Thus the Congress gradually 
grew into the kernel organization for the anti-British 
independence movement. 

hi 11)05, Lord Curzon, Governor-General, eiiforceil 
the partition of Bengal, the most advanced Province 
at the time, against opposition from all Indian classes, 
under the traditional British colonial policy of “divide 
and ride”. The Congress, uikIct the rnitiative of 
Tilak, a progressive leader, stepped into the anti- 
British strife for tlie first time, demanding “Swaraj” 
or complete self-government for India, Demanding 
coiiiplete self-government anti boycott of Britisli pro 
ducts, tlie “Swadeshi” movement spread all over India. 
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World War 1 broke out in .Tulj, 11114 amiHie 
Ooiigress decided ou co operation with Cheat Britain 
to defend the cause of democracy. As the war develop¬ 
ed, however, pressures oh the Indian life becaine more 
and more acute and with changes in tlie Indian 
political situation the move to take advantage of the 
War for the acuuisitiou of selfTgoverumeut gained 
uioinentum. 

Under these cirtuinstances, the British Secretary of 
State for India, Montagu, announced in 1017 that 
■.rliritisli policy was eventually to give Indians self- 
government by increasing Indian i)articinalion in the 
administration and by gradually enlarging tlie self-rule 
system in India. Immediately after the Versailles 
Treaty was signed, the Montagn-Chelirisford Bill, draft* 
ed in the above spirit, passed the British I’arliarnent. 
The Congress and the radicals, however, repudiated 
it. The world wide trend of self-determination of 
nations after World War I did nothing but to en¬ 
courage the independence moveiuent in Imlia. 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Under such circumstances appeared Mahatma 
Uandhi as the leader for the emancipation of the 
Indian nation. It was also at this time that TSehru, 
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Si'' ''Ifif!"■ '::lii|?i|li: ■ 

fy of rjidiii' ((xlay, f!(c}>jH'(l oit tlio kccim* 
peiideuce Mva ein(?nt, 

;,Tlie (\enth o£ Tiink In 1020 left the Icnder.ship of 
theiii the ]»an(]s ol (iandhi, ainl the (^)ng‘r(*Kj? 
emerg'cd froia si'uii^jsoeial organ of upper olnssos 
hito a compielunn^ife national organij?a1:ioii, conipriniog 
all clasSsesj of people, to jday the niaiu role in the 
Indepeinloneo liDo’enieiit. ' 

: The Coiisrcsf!, led by (Ijintlln, staged the civil die^ 
ohwlieiK'c rjiovc’iiuMtt oti Ktich ocensions as the anti- 
BritiaJi ah'lfe iu 1910-22 against the snppreasion of 
freedina of Hpeecli, cniliodied in the Ttowlfttt Act, the 
ciunji/iigu against (lie salt tax in 19.1,0-21 and the 
strife of 19;!2-;!1. Tiie disohedience movement was to 
disobey a law’ or a decision of the court, when sueli 
law pr do< isfon was nhjust to the human rights of 
Indian imlividiials, williont resorting to any violence, 
it undertakesj non-violent resistajioe, utilizing boy- 
rotling or .such other meuius. , • , 


fSlIs 
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Pronmlgotion of the (levernment of Indin Act 

In 19;{.j, the IJiitisb Government pioinnlgaterl tlie 
Government of India Act. It provided for (1) theeslab- 
li.shment of a federal system, (2) coniT)lefe .self-govcrn- 
liTou.t in Provinces, (3) introduction of rospomsildc 
federal and provincial goverumentfi and (i) sf'i aruiion 
of Ihitma. It was more advanced than (he MonUign- 

" v' "I’,' - ■ , ’ r 'i '■ 
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^lijiisford Bii), but w^r iH»t, of roui'se, .s'n<i.sfu( 
^^^Coa^ress. Althous:!! fiuJia ••nine to Ijo govornetr 
the }iow luvf, the afiti-tii'ilissli stril'e chuiuiiig com-' ■,"1.,, 
plpt*! iiulcriendence becaiuc aiove and more fervent. 


s»'. 


After World TFar 77 


if' 


af®S!’K5?S 


4;:,. On September 4, 1939, the day tVdJowiag Hritifili ' 



entry into Worl.l War FI, Ooverijorddeneral Linlitligow 
aimoiineed India’s partieipation in the War without 
referrinj? the mafttn* to the India^^n At 

the same time' the Indian Befenee Art was eviforce<i;:'il|f 
. providing that any person who would aet prejiKlielaliy 
l^;’v to the maintenanee of pnhlie order and performanee 
of war efforts would he arrested and put in deten¬ 
tion. This arbitrary tneasnre took away from the people 
ol ladia the fveedoni of deei.sioii and riatnral]}’' enraged 
tliem. ■ ’' ,. f- 

The atOtnde of the Oongi'oss towards the action 
was two-fold. AVhile annonneing the basic prfneifde 
. of opposition to any im|ievialislie war and to the entry yi; 
into a war Avtthout apirroval of (he peofde eoneernerl, I 
it demandert the U.K'. to discard imporiali.sm in her . ' Sf 
colonies, if the war was to he waged for the iimin- i$, 
y tenance and development of democracy, and dernaiuled • ,r; 
eoniplete dernoeracy and freedom in India. Thus the 
Congres.s withheld annoimcing its attitude toward.^ the 
Var lintil I'ritain’s reply to the above demand was 



On October 17th, lt)3!) the Gov^ _ 
Geiabral annomiced for the Bvilish (lovernmeiit that 
a constitution, acceptable to tlie If.K. would be gi\('n 
to India after the War. In other words, the British 
(Toverninent repeated the promise ot future self-iule 
as before. It was anything but satisfactory to India. 
On the receipt of this reply, the Congres.s which Inul 
left room for further negotiation Avith the TI.K. in 
its Htateiuent decided to withdraw its support from 
the British war efforts. Congress cabinets in six out 
of eight self-governing I'rovinces resigned en bloc, 
demonstrating their attitude, of non-cooperation with 
the U.K. Thus the Congress started the fii’st dis¬ 
obedience movement in the rvar years under tl»e leader¬ 
ship of Gandhi. Wlien the War developed into the 
Pacilic War the situation became critically serious 
both for India and the U.K. Following the fall of 
Hingapore and Kangoon, Bnrina was occupied by the 
Japanese army and over the Indian skies Japanese 
planes were sighted. 

In March :i!)42, the British Government despatched 
Rtafford Cripps, Lord Keeper of the Privy Real an«l 
personal friend of Kehrn, to India to undertake 
negotiations with the Congress on a new British 
proposal. But the situation had gone beyond control. 
Dnring tlie meeting of the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee held at Bomhay on Angnst 7 and 8, Gandhi 
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kjl the iininediate withdrawal of the Bri' 
from Jiulia through the In 

lutiojd^ aiul ijiated that a disobedience luoveuieat 
would be conducted again throughout India if the 
Congress demand rvas refused. On the morning of 
August hth or only a few hours after the statement 
was made, a wholesale arrest was made in Bombay 
and the test of India and leaders of the Congress 
including Gandhi and Nehru were all put in jail. 
The number of Congress Partymen put into prison 
was said to be over 40,000. The National Congress 
was also proclaimed illegal by tbe British Govern¬ 
ment. 

The defeat of Germany on May 7, 1045 and the 
simender of .Japan on August 15 of the same year 
terminated World War II. The Independence Move¬ 
ment of India, deprived of leaders during the War, 
remained paralyzed, awaiting a new develo})ment. 


Independence and Partition 


PaJcistani Movement 

In Urdu, Pakistan means a country of purity and 
innocence (‘I^ak^ piiie; ^8tan^ land). A new theory 
on the origin of the naine claims that it is the combi¬ 
nation of P of Punjab, A of Afghan, K of Kashmir, 
B of Hind and TAN of the last three letters of 
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altfeliintaii. At anv rate, the origin of the mo||(M(|rt 
tx) tfiniKl a cvHMitr}' of Mnslinis named PakisuTn is 
not very old. The movement umh'r tli<^ slogan 
^‘PAKI KTAN'- stin ted alter the lin n ot I lie iwenlietli 
eentuiy. In this (Miimeetion it is netessary lo lefei* 
to tlie poet Iqbal and die Mnsliin Ijcagne. 

Mohamad Ljbal was liorn in a ihahniin family in 
Kashmir in llie late nineteenth century. He was ori¬ 
ginally a Mimiiu hiii studying Islam, he later con¬ 
verted liimself iido a mnsliin. Fie Avrote in I^ersian 
and Ui'dii inanv poinns on the age Avhen bslain was 
pi'osjieroiis, and inspiiod the Muslims to regain 
timir past glory. He e>qn‘essed sympathies Avilh the 
downfall of Muslijiis and rliyrned his concern over 
tlicir fntnre <l(*vS?inv. The poems of iqhal lia<I a strik¬ 
ing etrect on the ^Iiusiim yonth. Though there were 
of course many other factors, smh as the lirltnsh 
l-olicy of ‘a1i>ide and rule'' to encourage the Pakistan 
Movement, IqhaPs ]io(nns could not be forgidtcn for 
their stiiuulating elTect,. It should he noted, however, 
that what Iqbal adcocated in Ills poems Avas the 
constniction of an earthly ])aradise in Pakistan and 
not necessarily tin* separation of tlie area from India. 

Relations bclAveen the Hindus andMiKslims, although 
ditreront in religion and social enstoms, been mo 
antagonistic only undci tlie Pritish lule. Om* of the 
causes ot llindu-Muslin inisnndc isianding may prole 


in the i'act Oiai llic IJiiKinH lespi 
ilian MiiyrniiH to the newly inliix 
British civilization for the nioflernizatioii of living 
conilitionH. The rcsuliH wa^ that the llixulus were 
uhvajH higher in their social ^landing than the Miis- 
liuis. 

All Indki MvHlhn f.ea^ne ■. 

d’ho Ail India JiinHliin League wavS founded in IDOd. 
During World War I, tlie League maintained an anti 
Brills,h attitude along with the ('oiigress, but lalev 
hecanie almost wholly inactive only to be revived by 
3tahomed All Jiunah in li)M, After the revival, 
tiie Muslim League followed the consiKstent policy of 
acting ngaiiisl llindmMusliTn unity and pushing the 
Pakistaid Movement aimed at the establlshnient of 
a sepal ate M imlini state. 

In Workl War II, the MuBliin League coo}>erated 
with the British in their war efforts in contrast with 
the non-cooperative policy of the (congress Party. 
The l^eague developed into a [folitical i>ai*ty of 2 
million incnibors after the War. In the General EJee* 
lion of 11)15, it occupied all 20 seats allotted to tlu» 
Muslims and represented the Miislini eoinmunity in 
India Imth in name and reality. Jiunah. President 
of the League, led the Muslims to cstabUsli Pakistan 
even at the risk of resorting to force. Tl.ns, Pakistan 
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her iiulepejuleiKe in 1047. 

War Conflict and iiimla Conference 

Tlie nationalistic urge in Jmlia deniainiiug Imie- 
peudence could not be halted after the IV ar. In late 
1!)15 Indian sailors mutinied in a battle ship in Bom¬ 
bay and 500,000 laborers in the city went on strike 
in support of the riot. The move spread over the 
country and the agitation for Independence became 
all tlie more strong. 

In March 10IG, Prime Minister Attlee of the Labour 
Party announced that the British Oovernment was 
prepared to grant India complete independence with 
the status of a Dominion. Three Ministers were des¬ 
patched to India and in early May a round-table con¬ 
ference of representatives of ])olitical parties, princely 
states and minorities was held at Simla. It wa.s the 
80 -<uxlled Simla Conference. However, the conflicting 
opinions of the Congress and the League could not 
be compromised and the coiiterence came to a close 
without bringing any resvtlt. In the situation, the 
British delegation drafted a proposal for the Inde- 
pemleuce of India published simultaneously in London 
and Mew Dellii. The proposal, while denying the 
establishment of a separate state of Pakistan, ont- 
liued the future political system in India and advanced 
the formatioii of an interim (lovernment for Imlian 
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^%'tiatu)n during tlie iteriod leading to lu 
'fie. It was accepted by the Muslim Leq 
^iucely states, but was opposed by the Congress 
Party ou the ground that the interini Government 
was to give the same number of Cabinet posts to 
Hindus and Muslims. The Congress, however, ac¬ 
cepted the fufhre political system, proposed for India. 
The delegation and Governor-General started work¬ 
ing on the establishment of the interim Government. 
But on July 29 the Muslim League held a general 
meeting and adopted a resolution witlidrawiug its 
acceptance of the Britisli proposal. President Jiunah 
followed the resolution by a statement that the 
League would go ahead in direct action to form 
a completely sovereign Pakistan without resorting to 
constitutional measures. 


StffMVtttitM of J'tidiu (iiid Pakistan 
As a result of the above Muslim resolution a riot 
w'as started by the Muslims in Calcutta iu August, 
19-1(5, which spread to other places, plunging the 
whole of India into a sense of insecurity. Under 
these circnmstaiices, the British Government continued 
negotiutious 'svith the Congress and the Muslim 
League concerning the form of indei)enclence, and in 
October, 191(5, an interim coalition Government was 
dually organized. 
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more aad more >^ei*iouts every day. 

In February, 1947, Pihue Miumter Attlee made a 
statement iliiit sovereignty would be returned to a 
i‘evS|K)j}sible Indian G(>veriiment by Ju Lord 

Moujif batleii wajs apnoiiited (Jo\ernor-Geueral of India; 
Tu March,, the new Governor-General arrived at his 
post to discuss the liunsfer of |>ower with representa¬ 
tives of the Coi I gross a rnL Muslim Lea^ iie. But he 
linally rearluul the cojidiision that the separation of 
India arid Faldstan was inevitabte Xlis oi)inion was 
accejded by the Biitish Government, and ^ a white 
juiper on in<leiieiKleace by separation was t>ublished 
in June by the British Govcriniiient, stating that 
sovereignly would be transferred before Juno, 191S, 
the date lueviously designated by l^riiue Minister 
Attlee and that the separation of India, sliould later 
he d(a‘ided by the Indians themselves. The Oongiess, 
the Muslim J.eague and the Sikixs all approved this 
plan and the t>^‘ohIeni of accession was decided in 
respective Proviiues. On August 15, 1917, the two 
IhnnUuons of India an<l Ihikistan were born with 
Constituent Assemblies of their own to receive sov- 
eiTign status from the U.K. ^ .a 
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Moaning of Partition 

, . 

'umw'NfJci Conscqumccs (,,> 

In sUort, the partition of Irulia lui« eripineil I ndiua 
TbcViiew India coveis tlie territory embrace 



cconojuy. 

ing major pitie>s with 90 jier cent of plants and 


1'actoi‘j' Jaborers of llie I'oriner India. Ib'f'oi'o (lie parti* ■ , 


tioii, Fnkistai) was tlie agricullural area, jnoducing i* 
J f .lbc main portion of foodgrairis and agrk-uJtural mate- 
idals lor industries, especiallj'jute. With the 


)t this area, tlte loo(i situation in India became more 
stn-ioiiH than before. While 82 per rent of the former 
jxtimlation of India reiiiained in the h<iw India, Only 
(ill per e(!nt of irrigated land, (ia per cent of wheat 
area and tiS per cent of rice Crop area were included 
ill the new territory. From these figures it should 
be e\i<lout how the separation of Pakistan from 
India would aggravate the food problem in India. In 
addition, (hoOthOOO Muslims who emigrated to Pakistan 
after the partition iueluded a large farming popula¬ 
tion, depriving India of an important portion ©( the * 
agricultHral productivity. India had to import large 


(piantities of footlgraiiis from outside in the first 
few years after iudependence. It goes without saying 
|hat this wa.s a serious hiirdeu f>n the national budget 
■ Avhen India w;ks Irving to build a new national 
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J floss of most of tJie jute and cotton are 
can, lias left India with only industrial 
ties. India must now import raw materials from 
Pakistan for cotton spinning and jute industries, the 
most important industries in India. The effect of 
such economic changes has been considerable on India’s 
foreign trade, finance, tax revenue, government c 
penditures and other asiiects. 

The sei>aration of Pakistan dislocated Indian econ¬ 
omy for the time being introducing many difficult 
problems ill the economic structure of the country. 

Migration of Inhahitants 

The greatest cause for the division of India was 
found in the so-called eommunalism between the 
Hindus and Muslims, and the accession of each Pro¬ 
vince to either-India or Pakistan was decided by the 
vote of the majority community in the Province. But 
actually at the time of the Ihirtition, the Hindus 
and Muslims were living together in both the separated 
countries. According to the census of 19H, the 
population of the territory comprising present India 
immediately before the partition was 3]t> million, of 
which 40 million (12 per cent) were Muslims, while 
of the total Pakistan population of 70 million, 10 
million (2:5 per cent ) lielongeil to religious sects other 
than Islam. Prime Minister Nehru of India and 
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inister I^laquat Ali Khan ol: Psikista| 
rMscussioii of lilt* pxobloni (‘jimc only 1o 
aTiit-lusion that the Oovernnients should assist the 
iulgration of Muslims to Psikistaii aiitl non-Musliius to 
India. Thus a full-scale movement of iuhahltauts 
began. It is estiiuated that by early 194b about 6,- 


500,000 Muslims went over to Pakistan and over 8,000,- 
000 non-Muslims came into India. i8i>ou after In- 
dcjiendcnce the Judian (lovcrninent was conironted 
with the une.viiecledly dillicuU inobicni of jiroviding 
food iUii! slndter to a great luiinber of refugees. It 
was an exhausting fa.sk for ilio newly instituted Gov- 
crnment of India. At Hie time when all national 
resources W(>re needed to relieve tlic iicoi>le of poverty 
the CiOvernnH'ivt xvas forced to spare* a gi'cal deal of 
atteution to tlie refugees for a long iieriod of time. . 

A,s I'rime Minister Aeluu told, the I’artitiou was 
the biggest problem for India after tlie War. Indeed, 
the Indians agreed to it, but many liardshiiis arose 
from it. There was no other country than fndia 
which had to deal witli a great many refngees in 
snch short period. It was a hard and laborions task 
to receive (> mniioiis of pco]t1e ot all sorts cf classes, 
remove them to safe places, give them food, clothes 
and shelter and then to gradually lestore lliem to a 
normal situation. Aaiuially it cost India mncli. 
Almost at the same time, there arose food sliortage 
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/coiuiTjy owing to ILe advorso effects of 
tion aijtl the War. India had to iinport rice, 
wJu-at and other foodgrains from alnoad. It also 
fell on the public fliiauce. Although the Governmeat 
of India was, after the ludeijcudence, going to carry 
out big irrigation projects, additional i)ioductioji of , ■ 
iron and steel aud fertilizers and other development 
progranlmes, it eauie to l>e confronted with such a 


costly problem which appeared all of a sudden. : 




Kashmir Problem 
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Kashmir coiii])rises 20d,00() sqquare kiloniettes in area 
and -1,00(1,000 in population, of which more than three- !|v 
fourths hre Muslims.' The Kashmir Valley ami otlier 
geogra])hical conditions are such that it could naluriit " fi 
Ir be incorporated into rakistan. Indeed, the Kashmir 
Government had a stand still agreement rvith I’akistan 
while the question of accession to India or I’akistan 
was being cousidered; In October, lOIT, Pakistani 
tribeanieii, led by officeis of the Pakistani Army and 'i®: 
helped by iri ogulars, invaded Kasbniir. The Maharaja ' 
of Ivaslmiir appealed tO India for help. When the' ’ i , 
raiders were near; the gates of Srinag.ir, Kashmir 
acceded to India, and the Indian Army was sent to : 

Kashmir. Kehru gave an assurance at the time of 
Kashmir’s accession to India .that when normal con¬ 
ditions! were restored, the people Of Kashmir wouhl 
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chnnce to tlnoitf free opinioii nfi tfi 

Iiidia also took (lit* Kasliinir dispute to 
till) NaUfins foj* a peateful and anncable fiuttie- 

ment. , i . , 

In Jannarj, UltlJ, a truce was readied throngli 
mediatioii by the U.N. Kashmir (Jonmiission. Tlie 
linal Ksettleineut was agreed to be made by a popular 
v(de and in fact a plebiscite admiuistintor was ap* 
poiuted i^)r tliis piirpo.^^^^^ The mediation was dead- 
lockedy however, by the question of disarinainent of 
the area, India aiid T^akistan could not agi-ee as to 
tlie uviinber of troops to remain in Kashmir at the 
time of the plebiscite. „ 

. ^ There were tw^o Governinents established fn Kashmir; ' 
with the Governniont of Hheikh Mohammed Abdulla 
supporting India and the Free KaBlmiiic Governmeiit 
in favor of Pakistan. The Abdulla Government, in 
oooperatioii with the Indian Government and the 
Gougress, implemented land redamatioh, educational 
Reform and democratic econoiuic measures in an elfort 
to bring the benefits of a luogressive administration 
to the people of Kashmir, 

The Kishluir probleai is a domestic problem of 
India, but at the same time it is a problem related 
to international problems. For it is a problem which 
concerns the national firestige of belli India and 
Pakistan. Tlic stiategic importance of Kaslunir can- 






'j neglected. Moreoyer, w^any rivers 




flrrjwt^* IVikistMu orighnite in JvaHhinir, crentiji^u 
diiiicult problem. 

It would be a great political ^ ictory for India, as 
a uoTi-religions state, to acquire the area of Kashmir 
with a Muslim population. On the other hand, with¬ 
out the incorporation of this Muslim area Pakistan 
would lose its fundamental principle of a Muslim 
state. The U.lv. and the U.S.A: are very much con¬ 
cerned with the Kashmir conflict since the outbreak 
of a war betweeu Indih and Pakistan would affect 
their i>osition in iVsia and adjacent areas and it 
might lead to a split in non-Cominunist cotintries in 
general. It is especially noteworthy that the U.S.A. 
and not the U.K. is taking the major initiative in 
the solution of this conflict. 

Pakistan is a religious state with a name meaning 
thte land of purity, while India, without claiming to 
be a Hindu State, is designed to be a secular state. 

m 

I*akistan is supported by some Muslim countries in 
the Middle and the Near East, and India is backe<l 
by countries in SouthEast Asia. Furthermore, 
Kashmir is geographically adjacent to the 
Conmuifiist China aiuJ Tilxd. Now that the ITnited 
Nations has already intervened in the Kashmir dis¬ 
pute, it is only natural that the problem slionld 
attract dee}> concern froni botli the opposing groups 


{), the Slate (;r<>veriiinent of Kais^hinir 
deprived Abdulla ol‘ preiiiiersliip and arressitHl him. 
BakvShi Glinlarn Arohainined, who was Deputy l^riirie 
Minister under Abdnlla was appointed Prime Minister. 
India welcomed this political ehanj^e^ but Pakistan 
showed dissatisfaction as evidenced in strikes in Kara- 
(*hi. Abdulla had been regarded pro-Indian until June 
of the year, when he advocate^l an independence plan 
for Kashmir. India attacked the plan as intlnenced 
by a foreign country and took it to represent Pakistan’s 
interest. Ten days after the mcident the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan met in New Delhi 
to find a peaceful solution. After four days a joint 
communique was issued on August 20 stating tliat a 
prebiscite administrator would l)e appointed by the 
end of April, 1054 to undertake preparations for a 
plebiscite on the future status of Kaslindr and that 
a commission consisting of military and other experts 
would be set up to advise the Prime Ministers on 
the preparatory matters. It looked as if the Kashmir 
conhict was near its end. However, after the an¬ 
nouncement of American military aid agreement with 
I’akistan, the solution of the Kashmir issue has be¬ 
come more comidicated. But both rndia and Pakistan 
are aware that it is impossible to establish friendly 
relations, economic or cultural, without a settlement 



Mslnmr frobl(»m. 


New Trends in Politics 




Htaie under the \ew ConHitutm^^ 

On Jannfiry 2^, 1050, Imlia*s5 lu w coii.stilupion came 
iiilo ioice aiKl Itulia la’caiiie a .sovereign dcinocratir 
rpjjublic. Irulia rclaiiH'^l her connection -wilh the 
jaoiiwealtli of TSiation^ of her own cliolce. IiMlia i.s 
a federation of Htates with a nnified adminii^tration 
vmder a J^ingle eonstitiition. The Fedei’ol (lovernmcnl 
of India hs a government by,tlie peoide iui a parlia 
luentary foiTU. All adult eitizeim have the light to 
vote. Tile (Iliief of tlie Federal Co\(n*nmerd Ih 
fhe8i<hait elected for a term of five vear^ by members 
of l)Otli flonse^^ of tlie Parliament and the Lcgislalsve 
Assemblies of tJie Slates. The rndian Ihn'liammd 
consists of two Ilonses, tlie (hnincil of States ainl 
the llonse of the People. The Tlonre of the People 
consists of members elected in tlie general clectloiK 
and thj^ Oonucil of States consists of members elected 
by State IVadiameiits selected according to the mine 
her allotted to each State and twelve irieinbers Tiamed 
by tlie President from among distingnished dtizers 
in various circles. The lemhr of the inagaaty jmriy 
in the lionse of the People is appoinled Pi ime IVlinlstcr. 
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11 Slates are divided into four kinds. SI 
are governed b}' the Federal (TO^erllme^t (i*art 
States), while some others are administeTed by 
their Governors with executive power (Part 
States). Ilajpraniuklis, heads of former prineely 
states, have administrative authority in some States 
(Pail Btales), while the foiirtli form of State 

(Part States) is found in llie Andaman and 

Nicobar Islands. Governors are ajipointed by the 
President and Pajpramukhs aie recommeuded by Cliief 
Ministers and have to be recognized as such by the 
Piesident. Before Iiidependence, India wms divided 
into provinces directly administered by tlie British 
and numerous princely States. Under the Indian In¬ 
dependence Act, it was left to tlie discretion of princely 
States to decide wiiether to join India or Pakistan 
or to remain an independent Slate. Most of them 
acceded either to India or I^aki8tan without delay, 
and Kashmir in 1017 and Hyderabad in 1048 joined 
India to complete the territorial arrangement of the 
eonntry. More than 550 prineely States joined India. 
Sixly-oiie of them ^vere taken o^'er to be administered 
by the Federal Government and reorganized into 
seven States. These are Part States. Two hundred 
and seventy-five princely States were integrated into 
five coalition States. Tliev are called Part HP States. 







wl Suffrage 

accordance with the priaciide of tlie CoiiHlitutioB 
that sovereignty licB'in the people, the first general 
election in India took place diiriiig four months Ironi 
5 [oveiiiber, 1051 to Februai-y, universal 

RuffraRe was effected in the country where people 
were in high percentage illiterate ami officials in 
charge of the election W’ere utterly inexperienced, the 
election presented scenes quite nnnsnal for such occa¬ 
sions. First of all, it was necessary to explain to 
and educate the people on the significance and method 
of election. Enlightening activities were carried out 
repeatedly through lecture meetings and individual 
visits. As a great majority of voters were illiterate 
farmers, it was not pracficahle to use the usual voting- 
paper to write out candidates’ names. An ingenions idea 
employed was to print on the voting-paper various 
pictures each indicating a party. Voters were to mark 
the picture or party of their choice. The resnlt of 
all these efforts was that about 70 per cent of 170 
million electorate voted to surprise the world. Four 
luiudred and sixty-four seats of the House of the 
People were divided among various parties as follows : 
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■' .. .T)3 

.' . 40 

flf ■ .■ CoimmiuKls -- ....- 2^ . ■'.[■■. 

'' ''''^ Bomliste ^ . 12' 

§0lf'''■:.: ■■' . K.M.P. Party .■. 9 ■ ■' '^■;: 

Other Parties-'... 17 ' '''Hv:',. 

Total ...... . _ 404 

NMiOnal Flofj 

tW lla" of liielia is a lu^nzoiPal tricoloi 

deef) saffron, white and dark gram in equal i>r(i#ojp- , 
tiori^, in the order inentToned from the top. ■ ' 
(‘lul^ern in the flag is taheii from the wheel at 

Asoka Memorial Pillar j^t A^aruath. It is^' 
set-.on tlie white portion on both sides of the flag 
in navy blue. The orim:in of the tricolor dates hack 
to 11)21, when during the session of the general meet¬ 
ing of file Congi’CRs Party at .Bezwada (now VijaTa- 
wada) an Andhra yoiitii presented a flag made np 
of red and green, lepresenting Hindus and Mnslims* 
Gandhi suggested the addition of a white strip to 
re(>resent the rest of Iiidia’’s population and tlie 
chaiivhu (sjjinning'Wlieel) to symbolize progri|^,i Iijy 
IBdl, the All Tiidia Congress Committee* olftcially 
adopted the tricolor as India’s national flag. At 
that time it was emphasized that the flag had no 
religious significance and it was exrdained th&t saffron 
stood for courc^^ wlfiite for tiaith and peace, and gr^en 






liih and cliivalry. Tbe (Toiif^tituent 



on July 22, 11)47 tlje tvicolor as IiidTas 
national flag and changed the Charka to the Dharma 
(vhakra (symbol of peace) of Emperor Asoka as the 
einblenv. 

India and the Common wealth 

The question of whether India should remain in the 
Ooniinonwealth of Nations after the Independence had 
teen discussed during the general meeting of the 
Congress Party held at Jaipur in January, 1047. The 
following resolution was adopted at the time to ex- 
j)ress the poluy of the Ihuty to reiuam in the (h)in- 
moil wealth, 

‘AVlth the ln(le])endence of India, her present; as¬ 
sociation with the United Kingdom and the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations will necessarily have to change. 
India, however, desires to maintain all such linka with 
other countries as do not come in the way of her free¬ 
dom of action and indepemlence and the Congress 
would welcome her free association with the independ¬ 
ent nations of the C/ominonwealth for their eonunoii 
weal and the promotion of world peace/^ 

Tlie (Conference of the Commonwealth Prime Minis¬ 
ters held in London on April 27, 1041) announced, 
with the coimeut of Pi ime Minister Neliru, the declara¬ 
tion along the line of the Jaijuir Resolution that 


»WIST/ty 



lia] Would remain hi tlie Commonwealth even i 
F^Ujlepeiidenee. It was approved by the In 
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on May IG, 1940, and the Republic of 
India has remained as a member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

India won her independence after many years of 
resistance to the colonial rule. Why has she cliosen 
to stay in the Commonwealth? In fact, theie are 
some arguments against the choice among Indians. In 
tlic parliament hry tspeecb requesting tlie approval of 
the above declaration, Prime Minister Nehru explain¬ 
ed the reason for the decision in the following maimer: 

^^India is a sovereign independent republic and not 
a British territory. For her, therefore, the question 
of allegiance to the Crown does not arise. In con¬ 
tinuing her full membershi]> of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, she accepts the King as a symbol of the 
free,association. The Commonwealth countries remain 
united as free and equal members of the Commoin 
wealth of Nations. Apart from a desire to cooperate 
with one another, there is no obligation. In this world 
there are different ways of thinking, different ways 
of living and different' approaches to life hi different 
parts of the world. Most of our troubles arise from 
one country imposing Its will and its way of living 
on other countries. Cn the other hand, it is true 
that no country can live in isolation, because the 
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® as today 

^.^ganic wliole. Wo joiii the GcwmiiidH'W'eail^ 
rtifily because we tJiiiik it is benefieiai twVus aud 
, to certoin caiiseg in the world that we wish to ad¬ 
vance. The other coimtries of the eoinuionweaith 
want IIS, to reriiain, because they think it is benelicial 
■ to them. It is mutually understood that it is to 
. adyanfage of the nations in the coiniuonwealtU 
, itlijjj'^ore they join. At the same time, it is made 
perfectly dear that each country is completely free 
to ;go its own way. It may be that they some¬ 
times go so far as to break away from the Gomnion- 
■wealth.” 

ludia has aehie\ ed her Indepemleiice. But the actual 
relations between the U.K. and India may be found 
in tlie Indian decision to remain in the Commonwealth 
for the reasons as e.\i.)lained by I’l ime Minister Jfeiirn. 


JDcfeiice 

India has the Army, Aavy and Air Force. The 
IncMaii Ariny is now nationalized, consisting of Indians 
from the Conimander-iu-Cliief down to the lowest in 
tlf|::rauk. There are, however, few British officers 
with technical kmnvledgo. Kecruitment is open to all 
Indian nationals. The Army is the most imimrtaut of 
the Arme<1 Forces of Imlui. Beddes the regular 
intends to have a Territorial Army of 





?15ssentiaVfy this is a ftspvve force, desi^ ^ 

/te the people for the defence of the counti 
A?r second line of defence, it is assigned to the 
maintenance of public peace and coastal defence. 

At the time of Independence India could hard ly 
claim to have a JS'avy iu what had been a small frac 
tion of the Koyal Navy. This small force was further 
reduced by a third which went to Pakistan togetlun- 
with three of the most important naval establishments 
by the partition on August 15, 1947. What was left 
to India was utterly inadequate for the defence oI 
the coastal line, extending nearly 3,500 miles. India, 
therefore, had to start almost from the very beginning 
by building naval establishments and by training 
sailors. The Indian Navy has already completed the 
first stage of its expansion program. It now comprises 
a cruiser, a destroyer flotilla, a frigate llotilhi, a mine- 
sweeping tlotilla and several auxiliary vessels. 

The Air Force was also cut down by the separation 
of Pakistan. The IIA.F. units were withdrawn and 
most of the air bases were taken over by Pakistan, 
as they were located in the nortb-westeru area. Thus 
the well-})laimed network of air bases, which India 
had built up in the course of fourteen years went 
to pieces. Efforts arc now being made to mod- 
eviiize the Indian Air Force. It has acquired .jet- 
propelled Vampires of the latest design, new recon- 
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liiiVG 1)0011 ostablinhod. 

J^iiblic Finance 

n. Fiscal lleliilioiis iHvtwcon tlie FcMloral and Slate 
Oovcrniueiits: Upon lire intogration of the jn'incely 
Stales the Federal Government of inrlia was required 
td adjust its! .fiscal re! a (ions, with them. A conimittce 
was appointed in IIMS to oTolve a selienie of fimnicial 
integration. The recoinnrendations of tlie coniiiiittee 
were a])proved as niodified.- Eiredive Atndl 1, J950, 
Fart ME and ME Slates were placed on an equal foot¬ 
ing witk I’art ‘A- ^StaU^s in fiscal nuitters. Tlie Federal 
Government t<»ok over national affairs and services 
from priuc(dy States along with their asstds and liablH- 
ties, li}^ this transfer of revenne sources princely 
States lost some renennes for their own cxiieriditures 
to be coinpensated by corrosixmdirig: sul)sidLes from, 
the Federal Govcniinent. In regard to divisible 
sources of revenue like income taxes, they were gis eTi 
the same ]>rivilegcs as Ikirt Btates. 

The Constitution of India ]>rovides for an exact 
rule on the distribution of revenue lesonrces between 
tlie F<?deral and State Governments. While the Con¬ 
st itrition requires the sharing of income tax revenues 
between the h\Hleral and >?tat(' Governments, it gives 
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utti t a mi four-engined > heaTy Lil 
In adilition, various training faciliUci 



|inj!lilexibility to this rigid rnle by making A 

grants to States. The Oonstitntioii lias 
^^lrtller anihoi ized the I'arliament to allocate between 
the bederal and the State Governments revenues from 
^■al‘ious excise duties. 

Jor the liscal year l!)5l-r)2, the total revenue and 
expenditure of Part 'A' aud 'IP states were lls. 4,228,- 
000,000 and Ivs. 4,100,000,000, i’'es])ective] 3 \ The 
i-eveuue and expenditure shown in the bud|,^et of the 
Federal Government were L’s. 4,050,000,000 and Us. 
4,070,700,000, respectively, for tlie same period, indicat¬ 
ing that the Federal budget* and the total of Btate 
budgets were about the same. The total revenue 
of the Federal and Btate Governments amounted to 
about Us. 8,300,000,000 or approximately 10 r)er cent 
of the national income. 

b. Central Finance: The main sources of Federal 
revenue,s are customs duties as well as excise, corpora¬ 
tion and income taxes. They aocount for over 00 per 
cent of the India’s total revenue. 

Customs levies were the largest source of revenue 
before the War, but decreased a great deal <luring 
the War due to a temporary setback in internatioual 
trade. Biiice 1047, the volume of international trade 
has increased again to make customs duties once 
more a veiw important source of revenue. In 1038- 
30, export duties were levied only on jute and rice, 
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y; IB Uh. 41,000,000 iigJiiljst lli(? total 
10*^' year, in 1051-52, 


:jj inix) 0 «e(l ii])oii ten eoiiinioditieH to briii;^ 


,000 in tlu* total reveiuie ot' Its. 2,420,00(V 



I ;iAs foiv the expenditure a half j^^oes to narionai 


deftnxa*. Bni;:tlus should not be taken to show a 


fuil j>icturtv of'Iiutian finance. - It should be taken 


into eoiiHidecalion that about the same aiuount as 
the total Federal budget is knied and spent by 
State (>ovornments for other purposes than (h^^ell^e, 
Th(^ creation of Ihikisb^^ has necessitated public eX' 
jKUidiiuiai lor the relief of refugees and independemc 
has caused a raiiid increase of ex])enditiires on de¬ 
fence, external aifalrs and internal adniinivstration. 


THK CEKTKAL iUJJlGET 



(In Million KuihCvS) 



Defence 


J{e> enue Ex|anidituie Exjunjclitiu'e 
4 JIT.0 3,208.G . 1,400.5 

3,503.0 3,m.2 t,48ao ; 

3,872.4 k: 3,702.8 , '■ 1,704.7. 

4,018.0 3,757.0 , 1,800,2 ^ 


1040-50 

1050- 51 

1051- 52 


Source: The Eastern hh*oiu)inist. Special Budget 
A:uinber, 1052-53. p. 317 : 
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he Central Budget, 1952-53 

' Cln Million Rupees) 




Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Revenue 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1951—52 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Customs Duties 

1.560,4 

2,320.0 

1,900.0 

Union Excise Duties 

796.2 

843.0 

860,0 

Corporation Tax 

327,3 

375.5 

305.5 

Income-Tax 

846,9 

847.5 

686.3 

Opium 

23,5 

27.5 

22.0 

Interest 

'*16.7 

20.1 

23.3 

Civil Administration 

84.2 

104.5 

89.0 

Currency and Mint 

123.2 

113.1 

103.9 

Civil Works 

15.2 

14.1 

15.1 

Other Sources of Revenue 12!>.4 
Post <& Telegraphs Net 

199.3 

156.8 

Contribution 

22.3 

38.7 

11.6 

Railways Net Contribution 72,6 
Income-Tax Revenue 

73.4 

76.5 

Payable to States 

( - ) 475.3 

(*-) 527.0 

508.4 

Total Revenue 

4.018,9 

4,976.7 

4,249.8 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Expenditure 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Direct Demands on 

1951-52 

1951—52 

1952—53 

Revenue 

143.5 

169.5 

157.6 

Irrigation 

2.6 

2,6 

1.8 

Debt Service 

373.3 

373.0 

361.6 

Civil Administration 

542.9 

566.6 

559.8 

Currency and Mint 

26.1 

28.1 

32.0 

Civil Works 

133.1 

132.5 

149.6 

Pensions 

73.5 

84.9 

79.5 

Expenditures on Refugees 98.3 

138.3 

100.9 

Subsidy on Food-grains 

253.2 

386.6 

100.0 

Other Expenditures 

21.0 

54.6 

78.8 

Grants to States 

154.3 

180.8 

202.8 

Extraordinary Items 

135.9 

120.7 

108.6 

Defence Expenditure 

1.800.2 

1,812.4 

1,979.5 

Total Expenditure 

3,757.9 

4,050.6 

3,912.5 

Surplus 

(-f) 261.0 

(•f-) 926.1 

Cf) 337.3 


Source: The Eastern Economist, Special Budget 
Number, 1952—53. p. 367 
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^ Balanees: The sterling balances 

aliar and imj)ortant feature of Indian llnance. Tmlla^ 
built HI) a liuge amount of sterling credits during 
World War II thtougb exports to the Allies. A 
paii: of these assets was utilized to pay olf the coun¬ 
try's old sterling debts. 8till at the end of the 
tiscal year 11)45-4(1 Bnlia^s sterling* balances amounted 
to Ks. 17,330,000,000. Agreements have been concluded 
j)eriodically between India and the U.K. for the use 
of these sterling balances. 

According to the agreeinei^t reached in 1051 tlie 
U.K. agreed to release Ks, 470,000,000 anuiially for a 
period of six years. The agreement concluded in 
1053 has provided for easier teriiis for the use of the 
money. The accinniilated sterling balances lia\‘e been 
tlie chief means of financing India’s sdrplixs imports 
of food and capital ecpiipments. At the time of Parti¬ 
tion, the sterling balances stood at Ks. 15,l(>0,000,00(t 
By March, 1052, India had drawn Ks. 7,030,000,000. 
leaving a balance of Ks. 7,230,000,000, The amount 
withdrawn iiuluded Ks. 2,010,000,000 paid to I^akistau 
as her stuire of the balances and Ks. 2,1)(>(),000,000 
paid to the British (xovernment as pensions for British 
ohicials and as payment for surplus defencematerials 
taken over by India. During the period, Its. 2,000,* 
000,000 were withdrawn from the sterling balances 
to meet the conidry’s deficits in foreign trade. 




NATIONALISM 


Nationalism in Asia 



NalionaliRin m said to be tbe key to the undeiv 
staTiding of India today. Among various types of 
nationalism found in history Indian nationalism rep¬ 
resents the national feeling which is common in the 
former colonies or semi-colonies in Asia. It can be. 
regarded as the deep-rooted desire for emancipation 
from all foreign government on the part of Asian 
peoples wlio have lieeii under the rule of Westerii 
powers for several centuries. But this does not ex¬ 
plain what such nationalism is in con eve te facts. Ac- 
tuallyj the life of Aslan peoples, either cultural, politi¬ 
cal or economic, was in the past under the com|/Iete 
colonial rule of for(^%n couTitries. The emancipation 
from colonial rule means, therefore, to free Asian 
nations in every aspect of tlicir life from Western 
influence. Elements of what is called nationalism 
are, therefore, manifold and complicated. But the 
colonial rule may he detiued in short as the deiual 
of sovei'idgnty to a state or nation. Hence the recov- 
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Rovoi'dgiity Of iiKlependenre as a stati 


nj^^/and most imj)ortant targot of luitioiuili 



AH peoples uudei* tolonia] fiile are always in full 
agreement that the recovery of sovereignty, political 
independence and freedom of their own must be sought 
and given priority before all other problems. This 
lepicseuts the international asjiects of nationalism 
and feulnrea the independence moveineiits and post- 
indepeiuleuoe diplomacy in the Asian region 'after 


|fe/:World War II.'' y / 

Any colonial rule, by depriving state sovereigJity, 


aims to maintain a colony in such a sitlifltidti as is 
, most convenient to the rnling state. For the con¬ 
venience of economic exploitation the rtiling country i 
would consciously prevent the progress of social institu¬ 
tions in the colony and in some cases would snivpovt 
the maintenance of old systems in order to inevent 
px'oper social development. for economic policies 
little coimideration would be given to the normal 
development of economy in the colony baf all would 
be based on the interest of the mother country at 
the exfiense of the ruled. Under such colonial jadieies 
people would l)e forced to be content with the lowest 
standard of living withont any hope for economic , ■ 
and capitalistic development. It is only natural for , 

, colonized nations to ask for the construction of their 
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piotny, d^sl^A'neU for llu^ir o^vii heiiolits. 

^5^^;jf^5^{‘i:oi)0}nie Hi<le of iialioiuilit^m utnl m tlio cbarac- 
teristic* of tbe pi ('seut ecouoinie policy ^ by 

couutrieB'in^'tliiB area;.' 

The old and nnein!i'/.ed>ocial whidi were 

raahitauied and Buppoided m powers in their 
colonies fin* the coiiv(niience of exaoiing the ruled 
prevented the development of economy and denied 
lininan freedom. Here in another important element 
of nationalism expressed in the desire for economic 
development and consequent social reform for a 
hotter and happier life of people. The same line of 
tlionght may be applied to various aspects of culture 
under colonial government. 

The recovery of state sovereignty is one point wliere 
everybody in nationalistic movement shares the same 
eager desire witliout; any coutradietion in view. But 
wlien it comes to srveeitic ineasnreH for social leforiu 
and economic development, opinions come to difl’cr. 
Arguments for radical reform are often advanced hy 
the mass of people in opposition to conservative views 
of minority leaders. In countries, luade in(lc|>eiid- 
eiit after the War, such conflicts between ditferent 
coiumuiiit,y seciions have been apparent. But the 
voice of people is gradually gaming strength in such 
countries that all the nationalistic (lovenimeiits have 
now policies on economic development and social re- 
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had exisliMl in tlii^ part of the 
-mfder the colonial gov^eiMiinent before Worhl War I. 
It came suddenly to attract workl attention after 
the Mar aud beciune one of the most serious problems 
iu international politics after ^\or\d Mkir If. There 
are three causes conceivable for the progress of 
nationalisui, naniel,v, changes in the world sitnatiom 
the awakening of colonial peoples and aggravated 
ecjDomie difficulties in colonies. These causes have 
acted independently or jointly to make tlie situation 
more and more serious. Among tlie clianges in the 
intcinational situation the weakening of national 
strength in such ruling powers as the tt.K./Prance arnl 
Holland during Mk)rhl War II may he counted as 
the most iiuportant, reflected in the decreased mi- 
thorities over colonies. During the War these con re 
tries were so occupied with waging the decisive war 
tliat they could not afford time and ]>ower to control 
their colonies as before. When the War was terminated, 
tliey were only to find fheir colonies awakened to 
nationalism. Yet they were too exhausted from war 
efforts to restore the ruling authority by force. Tiiis 
was the most |n‘oniinent change in the Asian situatiom 
In addition, the successful levoliilions in Ivussia and 
China must he mentioned as incenlives to Asian 
ualioiialisin. 



iDioiuilisni 




^ot a long- lime ago Ijolh Ilussii 

:yt<u%' lKn.kwa*'<l couolricst. .lisjK'ciailv Oluiia 
iirTargcisi semi colony in A^siu. AKIioiigh the Chinese 
people bases! their natioiialisiii upon comninruBin^ t;iieir 
HVieeess in .Kociai rt>form aiol eeouoiuic progtwrf has 
providoil a groat stiwubiKS to Asiuii oaliojialism and 
encouraged oven auli^coinmuilists to believe that they 
could also achieve similar success in their Own way. 

' The self-awakening of iJeoples hi colonies and the 
increasingly ditricult: living coiHlitions are the fnnda- 
inental cause and motive power for Asian nationaliHin. 
Through tlie colonial invavsiori of Western powers, the v 
modern age and world were introduced to Asia. Under 
fthe colonial policy Asian iicmples conld not share Ui 
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the benefits of inodern civilisiatioiirMcvwft^ they ' ,1 

not only saw but also lenrmed what w \ 

enjoyed. They heuame (onseio^^^ of the luiBeraJile 
state of their living iri coinparisdn what wnis, ; 
avaibible under tlie'new-■civilization'/- Colohial'';hggre#:-,"^^^^^^^^ 


sioTi wms .also responsiWe for intcodndng to these 


Asian peo]des modern thought and systems wdtiefe \ 


in turn brongilt a positive etrect upon the growth 


of the modern AVay of thinking' The effect was 


! evident 4n rnriil conumiuities which were oppressed 
and were presented from making |>i ogress under the 
colonial riile. Most people iii sucli localities were 
illiterale and were little iniiuenciul b 3 vnifjdorn thoughts 






I Ifir other liaml, in citiesn and espedally.ai 
^^tl^iumber of iiiteUigent leader^ of the naiioii 
focratie idea of freedom and equality of individuals 
perineated to promote the developmeiit of nationalism^ 
oppoBirig every type of inequality and evefy act of 
oppression. 

A,nother decisive effect of the modern world, as 
brought about by the colonial governments, was the 
inclusion of colonial areas into the sphere of world 
economy. Asian colonies were made producers and 
exporters of raw materials under the rnle of Western 
powers and were denied economic antonomy under the 
complete control of the outside economy. At the same 
time such industries as |>ecttliar to colonies were 
destroyed and the development of industries through 
indigenous eai>ital was halted under the colonial gov- 
ernmeiit. A great majority of farmers, bloc^ked with¬ 
in the framework of low productivity, could no longer 
bear thf? tlueat of starvation and ho|)eless life with 
increasing population. They, too, finally rose to 
demand emancipation. 

These cold facts w^ere the bases and motive power 
for nationalism in Asia. Tliey were eoinbined with 
various jK>st--war conditions to develop what is now 
shaking the world as Asian nationalism. 

Having lived for a hlug time, suppressed, dejirived 
of freedom, tlespised ami compelled to endure the low- 





ndarrt of living, j)eoples in Asian colonies 
Advocating their right to live <i free, peacfe?ti 
happy life just like more advanced nations. They 
are not only advocating but they are acting to realize 
their right. No ruling class could stay in its posi¬ 
tion against this strong intent of people. 

Asia is no longer ruled l>y the will of foreign conn- 
tries. Nationalism is the very key to the under¬ 
standing of new Asia. Fundamentally it is the demand 
of the people for emancipation from all miseries. It 
is sometliing prior to ideology. 


Nationalism in India 


Foreign Policy 

India is extremely sensitive to any possibility which 
might endanger her state sovereignty. This is under¬ 
standable when the effort and time rmiuired to attain 
Independence are taken into consideration. Tlie inost 
difficult post-independence problem in India is how 
to overcoihe the present economic prohlems hud to 
construct the new natidnal economy. In achieving 
this task foreign aid must inevitably play a« im¬ 
portant role. The Indian attitude on this subject 
may lie sliown clearly by Prime Minister Nehni’s words. 
He says that the Asian jieoples are Very keen on the 
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Jm of ecoBomi<' proMoinia ?^tu 1 they wisli 
cooperatioji of foreign eountrie^ iti a TceipKif^H 
but not coereive way. But to never want Bucb 
aid or eooperiitlon at the cost of tlieir soul or freedom. 

If any conutry tries to force it^the reaction on tlieir 
side will surely be veiiement. In that case tliey will 
rather prefer to remain poor and unadvanced. They 
tliemBelves can also render efforts in their way. Asian 
people will never want to have external assistance in ; 
exchange for the independenee which they acquired 
after a long time. . 

While desiring external assistaiiee, rndia is always 
careful about any hidden intention of encroachinent 
upon her aoTereignty. 

Indin maintains friendly relations with the People’s 
Reptiblic of China. While she denies the mainteTiaiicO ip 
of peace by 'power, she advocates world peace thiongh, 
negotiations on the basis of jnstice and fairness. This 
role of India in world diplomacy deserves high esteem. 

The bard-won Independence and the yet-to-be sta¬ 
bilized national economy would l)e lost to India should 
World War III break out to drag her in. World 
peace la, therefore, of the prime importance to India. 

At the same time India wants to be independent of 
either side of the conflicting parties so that she will 
not be iiwblved in tliei danger of any possible war. 
The nentnd and peaceful diplomacy of India has, no 




ib^;,ib(ien boi^n of sucli iiomiucait necessity of 
%j/ It is not a mere noutrality i)o]k\v but 
inibia«se<I am] independent diplomacj aijaing at, 
\vovl.d peace. .; ^■■■ v/rtvf;y:i ■','y;l''yy 


, Economic PoUc 


' ''■ v"' ''n:''P'-'' I’yyyy''>y.s‘y;v‘■’y.yyyyy 


■:,4'i\',y :y,vKyy j,.'^ ■'■ v"; ''hy:v*'y j'\yy''y'''';^'',iiy*yyvyyy!yvV;:‘y''| ^ 

()u Jauuaiy 1,(S,. lyiS, Priino Minister Xebiii broad¬ 
cast tbe following statement at ISfew Xtelbi; “We talk 
of freedom, but today political ireedom does not take 
us far unless there is econoniic freedom, indeed, tlieie 
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is no sttchitbiiig as freedom for a man who is starvijig 

or for J3, country wliitli is |Mjor. r The poor, wlmtlK»r; n . 

' , y "", " '■ 'y'yyfyiH'i 

lliey lire nalLons or individuals, have little place in ■:v'M 

'this world.^Vygy.-,, 
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Indeed, India has freed Jierself from the British 
rule and recovered her state sovereignty: ■’ But it is 
entirely another things to say that India has been 
developed to hate the same degree of national powei- 
as the U.K. India, has been formally emaucipaled, 
but in,’order to'yea!ize freedom find equality in inter , 
national eocietyj’ as the goal of Indian nation* 
alisBiy it is / considered essential that she must y 
first make up what was lost during the British rule 
and construct a strong, national economy at the: .,;(j^ 
earliest possible time. It is clear froiu Jiehru's words? ,y;ijj 
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that iiHliuii people v^hould run with all po^iisible speed, r 
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beeauBt^ the iU)wer.s Biiiuoinidiiig do not allow 
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walk leisurely. : r 

iiationalisin as expressed above may be clearl^ 
seen in the early national development programs, 
which will be referred to later. Though they have 
gradually been imjiroved, the original Bombay Plan^ 
for instance, aimed at the immediate iudiistrialixation 
of India disreganling entirely actual conditions then 
prevailing. This may be considered as the over- 
emiyliasis of nationalism. 

All these tend to show the entluisiasin behind the 
construction of national economy. Actually Indian 
economic policy has been to establish a nationalistic, 
indepyendent and prosperous economy to replace the 
colonial economy as soon as possible. 


^^rmul ProhleniH 

As mentioned before, Rationalism has been directed 
towards not merely political independence btit social 
emancipatioii. It does not mean, however, that the 
Indian people of today are (lenuanding a definite 
type of social reform umler a certain ideology, t'he 
reality is in fact to the cotitiary. To the Indiaii 
people, with a major portion still illiterate and poor, 
the problem is how to live from day= to day and not 
how to Ik? interested in high-powered polities. When 
we refer to nationalism, as frequently expressed by 
Prime Minister Nehru, we should not immediately 




(le that a great majority of the Indian 
Mitei’^sted ill the problems of the cold war. 
mass of people have little time to discuss politics 
under the pressure of life. This is not to deny, 
however, the growing political consciousness of 
the Indian iieople lior should it make ns shut our 
eyes to the fact that the Government is more and 
more required to pay attention to popular demands. 
When poverty and inequality are causing antagonism 
and opposition to the existing order, it should not be 
dillicult to have a wide and enthusiastic response to 
any promise of effort to stabilize economy and eliminate 
inequalities, by promoting such dissatisfaction. 

Until Independence, the biggest problem facing 
nationalism throughout the whole Indian community 
had been political freedom. Now that Independence 
has been realized and the construction of nation’s 
economy and the emancipation from social injustice 
have come to the fimt, varying interests within the 
Indian community must now be adjusted. Commu¬ 
nism is thus one of the alternatives that has to be 
faced. 
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Iff ''JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, '"f 
“ THE LEADER 

Two Ways to Know India 

J.'' tile ciisc of other coiiutries, there iire two 
api)i'()ai:Ju:?5 to lt*aruing about India. 

. Oiie :ij>|>roa<ii i>s the 8tudv (d geograpIv»‘, cliinah?, 
economic resouiiew, etc. In oUu r words, it is the way 
to know [jidia by ber miiterial conditioiis. This is 
a C()mjjaraliveJy new metluxl, devoloiKHl In' the ad 
vanceinent of. social sciences and is considered to have 
ineiits worthy of iis poiadarity. In this method it 
is not necessary to go to riidia personaliy to ieaiu 
about the eouutrj. This method makes it possible 
for any one to discuss various problems of Ijidia. Hut 
there are shortcoming in this approach. It tends to 
result in luathemalical conclusions. While the method 
may he of some value in making a long-range fore 
cast for India, it is nol adequate for judging in- 
rlividual currejjt events correctly to anticipate what 
is to follow in (he immediate future. In other words, 
tlie ap}aoa<'h does md l>riiig rigitl or suriicient answers 






:>rt-'terjQi foi'iM'asl. ' 

/sapj>Uvjiieut such detects another nietliorf 
l‘e(|fiirecl. It is to study national characteristics of 
the Indian peo}>Ie and individualB representing such 
chaiactcristics. In other words, it is to appioacli' 
ludiaii people tlirongh the study of the^^^ luental and 
spiritual aptitiides. This has been in use for ma uy 
years in Japau for the study of foreign couiitries. The 
biographies of lepreSentative individuals are, fox* 
instance, read and studied. The merit of this incthod^ 
lies in being familiarized with a country under stiTdyJ^ : !;p 
In human relations it is always important to bo' 
familiar with each other by personal aequaiiitance. « 


This aj)ji;i‘oaeh may be unscieiitiiic and o 

seems to iuive some value in file stinty, of a country 


abroad. In order to know and kiiotvc well the new’* 
India it may not be, theivlixre, without valiie to stiuly 
and nndersiaml llie leaders of the people. 
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Nehru, tlie Leader 
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Nobody would hesitate in picking Jawaharlal Nehru 
as thx^ most representative leader of the Indian people 
today. , • t 

Prime Minister Nehru is a fjne-l()oking hian of siJtty- 
five. High ill insiglrt anfPsuperior in statesmanship 
Hiere is none to compare willi him in present-day India, 







i^»thcrs Hie, fie is truly tito sliiuitig star iu the 
^ It is no exaggeration to say that the iiosition 
India iiohls in the world today is priiiifirily thanks to 
rriuie Minister IVehrn’s etforts. llis popularity is v 
iihsolute everywhere in every class of people in India. 

He is caJled hy the loving hame “Ihinditji” in 

I« fact, the Priiue Minister is so popular that it 
is inipossibie to convey in words how popular he is. 
I’ersonal experiences in India would only tell the story. 
This m tJie reason why we should know Nehru, the 
leader, to know of India. 

Nehru is a dillicult character to undei stand. He is 
a niixtuie of the Hast and the West. He is an aristo- : 
crat and a socialist at the sanie time. None of such / 
de.scriptious is adetiuate to give a true picture of Nehru 
or of India through him. They may even lead to 
evvonemiH conelusums. 

The fact that Nehru is supported hy the ontiie 
poj.ulation, tncluding his political oppoiieiits, must 
he taken at its tace value and must- locoguiiied 

as such in order to Uiiderstand India. 

Popularity of Prime Minister Nehru 'viK; ' 




1 .■Whenever Neliru holds an outdoor meeting anywhere 
iirThe' country, he draws hundrcsls of thousands of 
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Jawaharlal Nehru with 
Srimati Indira Gandhi 
on the eve of his de¬ 
parture for India from 
the U.S.A., 1949 


Nehru addressing at the inauguration of the Andhra State 












New Delhi. 

The Kingsway leads 
upto the Govern¬ 
ment House 




Parliament House, New Delhi 
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^ to liave gathered to listen to Nehni is 500,000, 
fur beyond the standard iir Japan for sueh occasions. 
Only Mahatma Gaiidlii who is reported to have luiil 
crowds to the order of one milliora may be counteil 
aliead of Nehru. Furthermore, peojde who come frowr 
long distances to see Nehru are not mobilized by 
village authorities. Under dietatoiship people are 
often paid to attend State meetings but in India 
nothing of the kind is found to exist. It may sound 
strange but it is true that such large crowds of 
people gather together not to be paid for but to 
see I'rime Minister Nehi ii iu pei son. There seems to 
be something peculiar to India behind all this eager¬ 
ness of people to follow their leader. Hero-worship 
does not fully explain this popular phenomenon in 
India. 

The first general election after Independence was 
carried out district l>y district during the four months 
from NDVemlier, 1051, to February, 1052. During this 
election Nehru covered 10,000 miles by air and car 
to help bring victory to candidates of the Indian 
National Congiess, who might otherwise have been 
defeated by their opponents. As a result, his party 
gained 80 per cent of the seats in the new Parliament. 
The party victory owed much to the personal popular¬ 
ity of Prime Minister Neliru. 
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e Ibe Coiumuiiist 

d 3 j]oc >vei:e reported st!rong in 
Tra\’aiie(>re-C()cliin and Hyderabad. Neliru 
was railed apoa to br.ui,<^ virtovy to Ills fellow cattdi- 
tlalejr!. Here it was observed that comiiiUnists 

had a great personal reBp<?rt for Nebni, a plienomeuoii 
h;n\lly imaghiaWe ill Japan. 

s Tiuj GomBiiiiHst returned enough’ eaiididates' 

to be reorgaiiiV^ed as a x>arty hi the The 

sp’ralled iaforiried oircies in Japan exxiected freiptent 
conflicts'in the hidiau ' Hiirliamcut. But the fact 
has been that Kelini has comiJete control of the 
rariiiunent. Coiumuiiisfe niGiiibers Of the Barli^iuieut 
have a surpiuBuigly liigh ^ 

All these iTiay not be of aiiy iinpoidane^^^ they ' 
are of vaUie h^ observing iioiitiral trends hi IndiaJ' 
J/or one things they seem to indicate how linn the 
basis for the popiilarity 

^'Vdlui Bteverisoii; the defeated U.@. Deinocratr^" 
i.hesi^lential caiidblate in 1932, recently |>uldlslie(l ac¬ 
counts on his Asian trips and iivtroduced the 
Xmibleui facing the new India, as follows; 

^dhu-haps Oie inosl perplexing and daiigeious qiies- 
tiou India fares is:Who and what after Kebru? 
Most of the leaders of Imlia who foright the long 
battle for iiKleiK^nileiicip f ravm British are aging 
and weavy. And one lias the feeding that; the 
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,s party, m n. nliolo iw lorfng rovoliilij 



K)uie.utum aud 7A‘al. Little^ u iospiratiol 
rsliip iw emerging. 1 (Mr. Stevenson) asked 
Nelirii himself about tbis> nn a tronblecl loolv% 

\S he said ^Yes, we mmst give more atteiitiot^ tb tlnlt,’ 

' ?^oiio(ly ill India wmild (hire to ask thiB CiiieStion, 
perplexing and dangerous thougli it may fe\ Looking 
at the energetic daily life of NeJirn, iTiere has been 
liitle tliotig given by feoid in India to ^Svlio and 
what after Nehril^’i At 7 :30 every nionnng ICeiini 
is lip to attend sta on until one . 

OT two o’cduek after midnight. He spares little time for 
peisonal affairs aiid works even on grnidays. I’c^l 1 n^ps 
d^elirn Inniself has never thought of ‘'who and wlial s 
after '' 

When Stali died, Soviet Ilussia reali/.ed how diai 
enlt it was to till the position made vacant by his 
death after many years of leadeiship. l^ehru is tlie 
leader in India not to he replaced at fease, as SiaUn 
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; was ill Ihissia. " 'I'^ . 

As Pi'inie Minister Ifehmi replied to Mr. Btcvenson 






‘Vith a troiiWe'l look^*, tliis (iviestion of grave iitl- 
portance must be answered by. Neliru himself, In’o- 
Mdy else ill India today seems likely to give a salis- 
factovy answer to tile question. 
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Symbol of India 

- 3hVw wo Kljouid givo oiii- nioiight to rcasoris why 
iS'ehrii is resjiecleMl and supported litemlly l)y (lie WI10I3 
Indian lieople. First of all, Ins position was next only 
to Maliatma Oaudhi in the struay lo for linliiFs freedom. 
The goal for which Nehni is stiiving to<lay is the 
completion of tlie Indian revolution. As he joined 
the Indian National Ooiigims in 1012, when he (‘inne 
home from Jiis stndies in England, he may wcdi be 
ere<Iited for service over forty years to the cause of 
Indcpendenee. During all this time he was put into 
prison ten times for the aeeniviulated total of fourteen 
years. He was so devoted to tlx^ Fongress iliat he 
donated his palatial house to be used as the head 
quarters of the Darty and he 8])ont all his savings 
for the Independence incneinent. 

In the new Indian Fovornnmnt positions like ininis- 
ters, deputy iidnisteiH, bnreiui oi' section chiefs have 
been given in response to service rendered to the lu* 
(lependern^e inovement, sometimes witliont sciupvilous 
regard for personal abilities. 8nch politieal deals 
have beeui considered just and natural, ^ 

Toider such circuinstances it may be more than 
justilled for Nehru with forty years’ service to be tlie 
moral symbol of the p(‘ 0 ])le and to liold concurrently 
important ]>osts of the Jhame lliriister, Minister far 
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Aft’airs arul President of the Nafi^f 
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e^. The yoimlarity of Nehru may have 

do with all such litles which he holds, ap¬ 
pealing to the old Indian habit of kneeling to digni¬ 
taries. However, Nehru’s great popnlavity cannot be 
explained so simply as that. 

Nehru ha.s exceptional abilities as a political and 
spiritual leader. A part of such abilities must have 
Imeii inherited from Motilal Nehni, his father and a 
famous lawyer. But it is not fair to overlook efforts 
of his own to attain such abilities. 

Nehru is excellent in public speaking, particularly 
in persuading people of his views. In Parliamentary 
sessions, he may set the whole room to laughter by his 
humorous gestures, but once he starts a speech, wit and 
deep knowledge are displayed, gradually to develop into 
passionate eloquence. 

Nehru’s speeches are usually very long, extending 
easily over an hour. He delivers speeches and answers 
questions in the Parliament without prepared papers. 
According to Vincent Sheean, an Amfcricah critic, 
Nehru is best at speech when he is excited almost to 
anger. While he is not considered to have l>een too 
good a .speaker in Ins youth, he has developed his 
ability to the extent tlmt in Ms speeches are found 
ipiotations from new books on pliilosojdiy or liteiar 
tnre yet to be read by experts on such subjects. 






CMlnrated nt. Harrow and at liVini' 
Candaidgo. lie ispeaks Kiug'siJ Hiiglisli' 
tales ill ihe lajiguage ho well li)at lie is classed anvong 
the i>esi; Iwtdve hi tlio world aloitg witli HiivWiaslo^a 
lOhurcliill. Nehru can also speak and W'^rile Fieueli 
niieutlj. (ieiiOT’aHy speaking, Judiairpeojilc are bom 
liugnistsj wilh many persons speaking several loeul 
(lialeets now, in; use ia India* As a product of north- 
eiar lndiii,^ can speak Hindi and Htdn but he 

d()es not speak any iSoutli In langnage, 

Classical literature is freriiKurtly quoted in speeclies 
by statesmen especially in Europe. Nehru is otu* of 
the best. BpeecbeKS at the General Assend^ly of the 
UiN. are^ for example, so full of quotations froin^ 
tliat they do not sound like political talks, 

Ci Nehru is a figure far above the average in India. 
This fact does not, however, fully explain the over¬ 
whelming popularity of the Priiiie Minister. His' 
X)Opulai*ity is so absolute that it will not change or 
decu’eascr as long as the Ne\v India continues to grow, 
Nelmi is aii inseparable ]vart of tire New India. 

Neliru is not ]>ei feet by any ineaiis. His merits as 
well as demerits seem to reflect dliectly upon India^B 
fate, Hut as long as he devotes Inniself to tire finishing 
touches Of In^^^ India is assured of steady 

progress toward the goal. Practically no step in the 
Xirogress of new^-born India has escaped the inusonal ia- 
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Miiii.sici- Nolifu is Hie syniliol of the new 
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TER V 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIA’S 
ECONOMY 


India’s Economy 

Ituj A f/rieulturul Country 

India is called the most industrialized country in 
Asia second only to Japan. Tlie developirient of Indian 
industry since the turn of the century has been very 
remarkable, particularly with various heavy industries 
spriuginff up? in recent years. But in the light of 
her rich natural resources and large population the 
industrialization in India should be considered still 
under-developed. Ninety per cent of the population 
of .‘{(>0 million are living in rural areas and more 
than 70 per cent of such rural poTUilatlon are engaged 
ill agriculture, -\ccording to the census of 1951, (18 
per cent of the total working class are engaged in 
agriculture and 14 i>er cent in miiiirig and industiy. 
Of Japan’s workers 50 and 20 per cent, respectively, 
are engaged in agricnlture and mining and industry, 
though bases for calculation are somewdiat ditlerent. 
From the view'i>oint of national income, agricultural 
])roduftion in India was T’s. 41 ..5 billion in 1948-49, 
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lild Wie output in inining ainl iinliKstry was^ 
According to n coini)ilation of tlie 1^5^ 
28 per cent of tlie national incoiue in Japan 
came from agricultural production, while a Bimilar 
figure for India was 42 per cent. Tpdia is thus a 
big agrieultural country. The ccmntrj is a principal 
producer of cotton, tobacco, oilseeds, tea and such 
crops in the world. But the most Important feature 
of Indian agriculture is found in its extremely low 
productivity. It is the lowest among agricultural 
countries in the world. In this sense, India is a big 
but undeveloped agricultural country. 

FourJifths of the cnltivated land in India are devot^ 
ed to the production of food crops. But due to the 
low productivity, the agricultural production in India 
is far short of being sn die lent to take care of the 
whole popnlatiou. For the .past several years, the 
country has . imported annually large cpiantities of 
foodgrains. Except in tea or rubber plantations operate 
ed by foreign capital, tbe technical Btamlard in Indian 
ngricnltrire is so low' that it is consiileml to have 
little developed from tbe days of Emperor Asoka. 
Due to the land tenancy system in India farming 
land is divided into such small lots that farming is 
done on too small a scale to adopt any improved 
technique or to raise ami accumulate capital for 
any iniproveiuent in agriculture. Tbe low productivity 
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fanrif-rs (loo[>er into povei^ly with less a 
o produce. 

Behind in Industry ■: -:sSS||il||l|||i555?'" 

Handieraf'tSj prosperous iu India before tbe British i 
rriie, were critically restricted by British colonial 
policy. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
however, cotton and jute spinning and coalmining 
were .started as private enterprises to make a gradual 
progress. Since around World War I, iron and steel, 
paper, cement and sngfir industries started to develop 
suddenly. WTnld War 11 and Independence pionipted 
the progress of various heavy industrie,s. Such in¬ 
dustrial plants as the Sindii fertilizer plant, pro¬ 
ducing 1,000 tons of arniuoniiim .sulphate a day> the 
locomotive factory at Chittaranjaa, capable of making 
120 locomotives annually and others have been con- 
stnicted. India is uovy one of the prineipal exporters 
of cotton fabrics in tbe world. The development of 
Indian industry since the beginning of the eeritury 
is remarkable. India is an important industrial 
country in Asia along with Japan but it must l>o 
admitted that India is far behind Japan in industrial 
development. 

Under the colonial rule the dexelopment of heavy 
industries wa.s intentionally halted in India. While 
they have l>eeu estnldished in vcccmt yeaixs, their capaci- 





c*, iroii and steel iiidustry bins not been deveK 
satisfy domestic requirements for its products, 
though India is rich in the deposit of raw materials. 
The developnient of lieav}?^ industries in recent years 
lias been aimed at building basic elements in Indian 
economy such us transportation, communication, irib 
gatioii and power generation. 

Lighter industries in India have made a remarkable 
progress since World War 11. Yet they are still 
underdeveloped in the light of population and ro» 
sources. Handicrafts in agricultural villages and 
home industries in towns continue to he the major 
source of sui)plies for consumers’ goods in India. 

Bankingi Trunsportation and Foreign Trade 
a. Banking: The so-called scheduled banks under 
the legal requirements for capital and others number 
about 00, including foreign banks. YVith small-scale 
non-scheduled hanks and credit associations included, 
there are more than 500 institutions for banking. 
Among about 20 foreign banks in operation British 
bunks are most powerful. The total bank deposit 
in the country was about Bs. 8,000,000,000 and the 
total loan outstanding about 5,500,000,000 at the 
end of July, 1952. These figures seem to show a satis¬ 
factory trend in the develojmient of banking in India, 





hen the total deposit is cheeked agains^jyn 
ciirreiiey in circulutioii of Its. 12;,4t)(),0()0,00b 
tiie time, it is only a little over 72 per cent. This 
shows that banking in India is still basically weak 
and tl.'at banks are far tiom being empowered to 
su,j>i»ly imlusti'ial anti eoiumercial tunds. (In coun- 
ti ies where banking is advanced, the ratio of bank 
tleposits to money in circulation is -100-500 per cent.) 

The fretjuent bankruptcy of indigenous banks in tlie 
jiast, the national love of precious metals, jewels, etc. 
and the post-war hoardlug of cash for" tax evasion 
have been the causes for such poor records tor bank 
deposits. 

A keen couipetitioii is going on, reflecting the rise 
of nationalism since Independence, between indigenous 
and foreign banks, in India. At present, about 70 
per cent of Internal business is handled by indigenous 
banks. In foreign exchange business, however, foreign 
banks, a little more thair ten in number, are dealing 
with over 70 per cent of the total volume of business. 
It may be considered natnrul that British banks have 
a control over the Tine. . It is a big problem for in¬ 
digenous banks to win the . initiative in this phase of 
banking. 

b. Ilailways: llailways are the most important 
means of land transportation in India. The construc¬ 
tion of lailways in the countiw was started in 1850. 
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I 1951, the total mileage covered was 3 

/with about 000,000 people engaged iji raih 
l#lieratiou. 

Iiuliai) railwajH, put to overwork during the war 
witliout proijer maiiiteiiauce, have suli’ered uiore alter 
JiKle|)endeiice from increased deinand for land trans¬ 
portation resulting from the loss of Karachi Port 
and from the enormous migration of people to and 
fro. Under such circumstances Indian railways are 
very hard pressed. At the end of Woidd War Jl, 
nearly 30 per cent of locomotives were in need of 
replacement. During 1051, 1,040 locomotives, 5,120 
coaclies and 25,000 wagons had to be replaced against 
the normal annual requirements of 200, 000 and 5,500, 
respectively. 

The imniediate problem facing the Indian railways 
today is to restore the pre-war standard. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India has allocated most of the funds 
of the Five Tear ITaii under transportation and com¬ 
munication to the improvement of railways. A big 
locomotive factory has been set up as a State enter¬ 
prise at Cbittaranjaii in West Bengal for achieving 
self-siifticiency in the sujqdy of rolling stocks. 

c. Civil Aviation: Geographically, India holds a 
key position in international aviation. International 
air services to and across India are operated by 13 
foreign companies. At the same time, internal air 
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Mite wasojieneil between Bombay ami Malrtns 
'TiiT ]!>32 by the Tatas. Nine Iiulian air lines wei’e 
. established later to operate oO sehediiled aii* sei-viccs in 
and out of the country. But due to the intense 
competition ami high taxes on aviation fuel all these 
i' companies eould no longer operate at a profit. The 
Governmf ut decided, therefore, to merge them into 
5 ;' a single national enler]»rise. Hie Indian Airlines Cor¬ 
poration was organized in August, 1953 to take over 
those coiupanicf). 

d. Ports; Ports aie the most important iiroblem 
in Indian sbip[)ing. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cochin 
and Visliakapatiiani are the five major ports in India. 
But during World War II, port facilities were worn- 
out and needed iiuraediate replaceuient. In the Five 
Year Plan the inudernization and development of 
these five major ports are thus included. 

By tlie se.oaratiou of Pakistan, the ICaraehi Port 
■yvas lost to India, leaving the Punjab and north' 
western and central India witliout u natural outlet 
e to the sea. The pressure on the port of Bombay has 
thus increased far beyond its original capacity. The 
ttovernmeat hits, therefore, gone into tlie construction 
of another major ; port at Kandla on the Gulf of 
Kutch at an estimated cost of Its. 130,000,000. 
e. Foreign.Trade; A decline in import and an in- 



exptni: to Asia and tho Middle East di«4 
War II served to improve Indians forcigir 
trade substantially. This 1‘avourable balance was not, 
however, tlie result of any actual improvement in 
Indians economy but was a product of the control 
over domestic consuinption. 

After Independence, Ipdia sutfered a set-back hi the 
balance of trade for 1948-19, mainly due to domOstic 
high prices. But there were other factors adversely 
affecting foreign trade. The most serious of them 
all was the separation of l^akistan, which made it 
necessary for India’s export industries to import raw 
.tnaterials. 8uch coniniodities as cotton, wool aud 
hides and skins not only disappeared from the list of 
exports but came proininently into that of im])ort8. 
Thus, while the export of I’aw jute ainounted to 3^11,901) 
tons in 194647, it decreased to 110,000 tons in 1948- 
49. Over the same period, the eximrt of raw cottoii 
was reduced from 907,000 to 420,000 bales. The export 
Ot raw buff liides dwindled from 2 914 to 8& tons. The 
lack of adequate transportation facilities has been an¬ 
other factor, adversely affecting tlie volume of exjjorts. 
Especially, the export of ores, Judes and skins, bones, 
shellac, oil and oilseeds, cotton, wool and tea suffered 
from the shortage of wagons. 

Before the separation of Pakistan, entrepdt trading 
was an important feature of India’s external trade due 
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plieif'geogTsipliical location. Jiuiia exported 


■ctured iu Europe and Aiueriea to the i 



botmiig Asian coTintries, who, in turn, sold their goods 
to the western countries through India. The niiddle- 
nian’s profit contributed to India’s favorable balance. 


However, the I’artition ha.s reduced such trading. 


The doaluatiou of the rupee in September, laiJ) 
reduced the deficit in India’s balance of trade. The 
export of cotton goods> tea, hides and skins, spices 
and tobacco registered substantial increases and in 
some eases even the prices of export commodities in¬ 
creased in response to new deinaml- In addition, the 
outbieuk of the Korean War stiniulated India’s ex¬ 
ports. l{cs{)ouding to the international trend in re- 
armanietit, higher prices ami increased export of 
strategic materials brought a favorable expoif surplus 
to India. But the cessation of iigliting in Koi'ea has 
decreased the demand for war materials, and coupled 
with tlie general slow-down in rearmament, it has plac- 
ml India’s ex[)ort again in difticulty. 

Before World War II, more tlian a lialf of India’s 
foreign trade was with the sterling urea countries 
and, on the average, only 10 per cent with the dollar 
area countries. In later .years, India’s trade with 
the sterling area countries, Germany and Japan 
declined sliarply and the trade with the dollar area 
countries rose to about 25 per cent of the total. 
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Iiulia’s foreign trade have 
ant ellaij ges. In. iinport trade* 
ia have expanded their luarket in India. 
India’s exports to the U*8.A., Singapore, x4iistralia, 
Canada and Africa have increased, resulting in a 
decrease in exports of the U.K. In addition, trade with 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hniigary and other etist Eu¬ 
ropean coiiiitiies as well as Communist China is 
gradnally increasing. 

The share of the IJ.S.A. in India's foreign trade has 
become prominent after World War II. In the pre¬ 
war days, American and British commodities imported 
into India amounted to 7 and 30 per cent, iespectively, 
of the total value while in 1951 similar ligures in 
the order mentioned were 30 and 21 per cent lesjiec- 
tively. Thirty-four per cent of India’s exports before 
the War went to the U.K. while only 8 per cent to 
the U.8.A. During the period 1910-50, 24 per cent 
of the total exports were shipjied to U.K. and 10 per 
cent went to the U.8.A. In 1951, exports to the U.S.A. 
came even closer to that to the U.K. The increasing 
imports from the U.8.A. are found even more significant 
when lower custom duty rates granted to British 
goods are taken into consideration. 

National Income 

On August 1,1919, the Government of India appoint- 
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Hinnlttee of s)«H!iali«ls to 10‘eiwvt a lepl 
Tialioitid inconic and olhei* relnled slalt^ 
report was coiiipToted Ity May, 1{)51, as (be Jirst 
of its kind in India. T i report gives detailed figures 
regarding occupaiiouat (iistribiitiou, output per en¬ 
gaged person, tJoveriunenfs share in domestic produc¬ 
tion, relation of pei:sonal income to consniner ex¬ 
penditures, etc. ' !' 

Two tables—one on p. Sil and the other on p. St¬ 
are taken in this connection from “Facts about India,” 
published in 1952 by the Ministry of Information and 
llroadcasting, Government of India. > ' 

Features of Indian Fconoiny 

Minoo Masani writes in his “Our India” that an 
ordinary iTulian farmer with three cliildren live on 
Jess than Hs. SO ]>cr month. This lueans soinethiiig 
extrmueJy elose to starvation in terms of,current price 
levels. He also refers to the infantile death rate in 
India which is four times that in Sweden. His book 
at least indicates that a majority of people are ex¬ 
tremely poor in the country. ' . o ■ 

On the other hand, there are in India, a small 
number of millionaires. Their fortunes may well be 
compared with any millionaires in the world. The 
numbei' belonging to the middle class between the 
rich and the poor is very small. This is a feature 
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Table 1. Distribution of Working Force by Census Subclasses 


Sl 


Principal earner 
plus working dependents 


Principal earner 
plus half their working 



Census subclasses 

Number in 
Thousand 

Percentage 
of Total 
Population 

vac; pc 

Number in 
Thousand 

Percentage 
of Total 
Population 

I. 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

90,537 

68.2 

81,550 

67.9 

II. 

Exploitation of minerals 

633 

0.5 

589 

0.5 

Ill, 

Industry 

18,019 

13.6 

16,245 

las 

IV. 

Transport 

2,448 

1.8 

2,269 

1.9 

V. 

Trade 

8,250 

6.2 

7,706 

6.4 

VI. 

Public force 

1,909 

1-4 

1,847 

1.5 

VII, 

Public administration 

1,697 

1.3 

1,638 

1.4 

VIIL 

Professions and Kberal arts 

5,044 

3.8 

4,673 

4.0 

IX. 

Domestic service 

4,194 

3.2 

3,533 

2.9 


Total 

132,731 

XOO.O 

120,050 

100.0 

























Table 2* Alternative Estimate of Net Output per Engaged 
Person in the Indian Union: 1948 ^ 49 
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Items 

Net Output Number of Net Output per 

(In Billion Engaged Persons Engaged Person 
Rupees) (In Million) (In Rupees) 

Agriculture.. 

41.5 

81.6 

500 

Mining, manufacturing and hand trades 

15,0 

16.8 

900 

Mining and factory establishments ........... 

6.4 

3.4 

1,900 

Small enterprises . .. 

8.6 

13.4 

600 

Commerce, transport and communications. ....... 

17.0 

10.0 

1,700 

Railways and communications. 

?.3 

1.1 

2,100 

Banking, insurance, other commerce and transport. . 

14.7 

8.9 

1,600 

Other services ....... 

13.8 

11.7 

1.200 

Professions and liberal arts. 

3.2 

4.7 

700 

Government services (administration^ ....... 

• 4.6 

3.5 

1,300 

Domestic service.. 

1.5 

3.5 

400 

House property .. 

4.5 

— 

— 

Net domestic product at factor cost ... 

87.3 

120.1 

730 


Rs. billion=75 million pounds sterling—21 million US dollars^ 
















fjrirlian coiiuniinity. 

made inKlepeudent politkallj, there stil 
reiiuiin in Indian ecoiioiiiy many evidences of colonial 
econonij. Indian agriculture is far outdated/ as 
stated before, and indigenous industry is still under¬ 
developed, Industrialization is not yet advanced so 
that extreme imbalance is found between agriculture 
and industry. Moreover, the shortage of einployinent 
lias l>een chronic. Most of the modernized industries 
are controlled either by the Government ,or foreign 
capital or a small mimher of Indian big businesses. 

The actual power of British capital is not consklercfl 
weakened even after ludependeuce and it still has a 
firm hold on many aspects of industries through the 
managing agency system, which is a peculiar form 
of controlling enterprises developed by colonial rule. 

In short, although India is a big* agricultural 
country, she is unable to lu’oduce a sulheieut amount 
of food for her people. The majority of her people 
therefore are in extreme poverty. The undeialeveloped 
nature of Indian economy is well expressed in these 
facts. 

In order to extricate India from such a backward 
state and construct a self-suliicing economy for the 
Indian nation, the Government has teen implementing 
the First Five Year Plan, laying stress on the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture to solve the immediate and urgent 



Total 


Number 

Jute 

Tea 

Coal 

Spinning 

. British Capital 






Andrew Yule 

SO 

10 

17 

10 

_ 

Mcleod 

40 

11 

18 



Martin Burn 

26 



__ 


Bird 

21 

n 

4 


4 


Jardine Henderson 

20 

6 

6 

2 

__ 

Duncan 

26 

i 

25 


_ 

Octavius Steel 

24 

_ 

13 

1 

—— 

Gillanders Aibuthnot 

20 

2 

7 

1 

_ 

British India Corp. 

20 




5 

Shaw Wallace 

16 


6 

5 

1 

Williamson 

15 

. __ 

13 

1 


Kilburn 

13 


7 

2 

__ _ 

Peirce Leslie 

12 

_ 

6 


1 

Killick Industries 

12 

__ 


1 

1 

ITeilgers 

10 

2 


6 


Devonport 

10 


10 



James Finlay 

8 

1 

2 


3 

McNeill & Barry 

8 

2 

_ 

5 


Brady 

7 

— 

_ 


3 

Baliner Lawrie 

7 

_ 


1 


Mackinnon Mackenzie 

7 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

M. l.ow 

7 



6 

__ 

KettleweM Bullen 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Anderson Wright 

5 

1 


2 


Forbes 

5 




3 

Indigenoiis Capital 






Kiri a 

26 

1 

1 


7 

Tata 

24 

— 

_ 


4 

Dalmia Jain 

38 

■ _ 

_ _ 

1 

2 

J.K. Industries 

42 

1 



4 

Karamchand Thaper 

32 


—. 

7 

1 

Ramdiitt Ramkissendass 

14 

1 

2. 


2 

Rbadani 

13 

— 

—— 

2 

4 

B.K. Sons 

12 

— 

_ 


3 

Cotton Agents 

7 

— 

_ 

_ 


Narang Bros. 

7 

— 

_ 

_ _ 

,.. . 

Hindustan Investment 






Walchand Hirachand 

5 

1 


2 

— 


Source: ^‘Combination Movement in Indian Industries”, 




Sugar 

Banking 

I'ransport 

Electricity 

Machinery 

Others 

1 


2 . 

2 

1 

7 

— 

— 

6 \ 


1 

4 

—, 

—. 

8 ■ 

8 

6 

4 


4 

— 

1 

2 

3 

6 

— 


6 

10 

— 

4 

6 

— 

“**• 

— 

3 

6 

4 

— 

— 

1 

1 


1 

2 

r- 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

D 

4 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

___ 


4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 


2 

2 

12 

—. 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

4 

7 

3 

'— 

1 

20 

2 

12 

— 

_ 

2 

21 

4 

3 

■ — 

— 

1 

16 

— 

4 

1 

-oj:. 

_ __ 

4 

1 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

6 

5 

— 

— 

— ' ■ ' 

3 

6 

9 

5 
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1952, by M. M. Mehta. 
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k of foodstnlf and raw materials for inclvis? 
cieate coiKlitions necessarj for fiitnie iiidna* 
trialization. While tlie IMan aroid^s radical social 
reforms, it aims at the capitalization of India's econ¬ 
omy with tlie Ooi ernment taking the initiative. 

The greatest difficulty in iraplenienting the Plan is 
the slmrtage of invested capital. The Oovenuneiit 
of India has adopted a policy of investigating indivi¬ 
dual cases of capital inducement from abroad with 
a view to protecting imligenous capital. The Gov¬ 
ernment is also |>romoting the so-called movement of 
^^Iiidianization", encouraging the employment of Indian 
nationals in companies owned and operated by foreign 
capital. 


Development of Industries 

Progress and Present Condition 
a. History of I>e^•elopment: Wlieu the English 

people came to India, handicrafts were so advanced in 
the country that at one time they could compete 
with mechaniKed industries in England. Particularly 
ill textile industry India was exporting cotton tex¬ 
tiles to France, England, Holland as late as 1787 
and Indian silk or imialin was famoms throughout 
the world. 

The fact that the British conquest of India came 



| tl)il!tinie of the TiuhiBtrlal Hevolutioii in EnJiWJ 
’mji demive ell’ect ui^oii the developiueiit of liidiau 
industry. Eiiglainl eBtiiblislied a prohibitive cuistouiB 
duty on the inipoit of Indian }>roduets into the ('oun- 
try and at the Baine time imposed high taxes on 
the import of iudustiial machinery into India* This 
policy was niaiiitaiiied until It was a fatal 

blow on Indian industry. Centers of Indian liandi- 
crafts declined gradually and in turn rose new cities 
for trading in cotton textiles and other imported 
industrial products. The equilihrinm between occupa¬ 
tions was broken under the British policy with the 
pressure of population on land hardening. During 
1850*55. a small number of cotton and jute mills and 
coal-mines were initiated with Indian capital, and 
in the followiiig three decades, these industries made 
some progress. But actually the British rule kept 
Indian economy far away from modern industriaUza- 
tion for nearly two centuries. It was only around 
1020 that witli the rise of political consciousness and 
demand for indiistidal (levelo])inent, tlie policy of pro¬ 
tective tar ills was adopted to promote the develop¬ 
ment of textile, iron and steely P^ipcr, sugar and 
otlier industries. 

World War I was a stiiniilns to the growth of In¬ 
dustries ill the country. As imports from JCurope 
were cut off, indigenous industries found a ready 
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home. In particular, iron and 
and jute iiiduistries were iilTorded protection 
for strategic reasons. But British policy was still 
to luaiiitain India as a supplier of raw materials an<l 
seuii-processed goods to the Britisli market and thus 
to perpetuate the agrarian character of Indian econ¬ 
omy. The enormous profits iii jute and cotton 
induatries were disbursed mostly in the form of 
dividends away from India and profits of enterprises 
were not reinvested back into industry. With the 
termination of hostilities, infant indnstries in India 
had to face keen competition with the well-established 
foreign industries. 

The trend in Indian indiistr}^ after World War I 
can be seen in changes in the structure of Indians 
foreign trade. As is clear from the following table, 
her imports of finished goods started declining in 1020 
with increases in the imports of industrial raw mate¬ 
rials. 

Ohanges in India’s Imports after 1920 

(In Million Rupees) 



1920-21 

1930-31 

1938-30 

Food, drinks and tobacco 

3(i0 

290 

240 

Manufactured articles 

2,740 

1,090 

930 

Haw materials 

180 

230 

330 

Boiirce: Facts about Imlia, 1052 

p. 150 



b. Development during and after World War II: 




War II proiupted a rapid progress of li 
^tiy. Many factories in Europe were destroye^I, 
while Japan and the IJ.S.A. were engaged in the war, 
threatening vital lines of tjansportatioii to and from 
India. Thus India emerged as the main supplier of 
manufactured goods to the Middle and the Far East. 
The eli'orts of the Goveniment in the domestic jiro- 
duction of arms and ammunitiou led to a remarkable 
progress of metallurgical industry. The steel indus¬ 
try made such a stride that a considerable part of 
doinestic demand, excluding that for, special types of 
steel, was satisfied and at the same time the nuichiiie 
tools industry was developed rapidly. The textile 
industiy also made good progress to siii>ply military 
stores and almost all the iuternal deniand for cotton 
textiles. Besides, India was made self-sufficient in 
sugar, cement and soap. The jute industry acquired 
a monopolistic position in the world. After Independ¬ 
ence, some new industries are rising along the lines 
of development programs. 

c. State Enterprises: The Central Governiuent has 
itself undertaken several industrial ventures. The 
total capital of enterprises owned by the Central and 
State Governments aomuiited to Its. 12,300,000,000 at 
the end of 1050-51 fiscal year. It was roughly dis¬ 
tributed as follows: 


01 


lent by Central and Slate Cover: 
(ex<‘luding investnient on ixiaclis) 

(In Million Rupees?) 


Railways . 8,370 

River valley and irrigation projects 2,300 . 
Cominunieations and broadeasting .. 530 

Electricity xindertakings.. 490 

Industries . 440 

Civil aviation .100 

Horts .. ; 80 

(!!eidral Tractor Organization ...... 50 

Total ..:.. 12,300 

Source: Facts about India, 1952 p.70 

liivesinuuits by States in iiulnstrial enterprises 


anioimted to about Rs. 440,000,000. State governments 
have been the controlling authorities over such enter¬ 
prises through imestiuent, having sornetiines a share 
in tbeni. 

Fertilizer: Tlie Sindri fertilizer factory is managed 
by a board of directors with a government ohicial as 
its chairman. The fa(*tory is capable of iiroduciiig 
1,000 tons of ammonium sulphate a day by the gyi^um 
process against the annual domestic demand of 400,000 
tons. The production not only contributes a great 
deal to the increase of agricultural production but 
saves Rs. 100,000,000 a year required for tlie import of 
fertilizer. Shulri will be the centre of chemical in- 
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SO acutely needed in 
i and auimoiiiiim nit 

For tlie sake of efTicieiit operation the factory 
has been organized into a public corporation named 
the Bindri Fertilizers and Chemicals, Ltd. with an 
authorized capital of Its. 300,000,000. 

Locomotive.^: The Government started the construc¬ 
tion of a locomotive factory at Chittaranjan in West 
Bengal in 1948. The factory, designed to produce 120 
locomotives and 50 boilers a year, is estimated to 
cost Ks. 149,000,000 when completed. When fully or¬ 
ganized, the factory will be the laigest of its kind 
in Asia. It is expected that the factory will be able 
to supi)]y a considerable portion of the domestic de¬ 
mand for locomotives and rolling-stocks by 19t»5. 

Aircraft: In 1942, the Government of India pur¬ 
chased the Iliudiistan Aircraft Factory Ltd. at 
Bangalore in Mysore State and organized it in 1943 
into a limited liability company with the Governments 
of India and Mysore as its shareholders. It is now 
administered by the Ministry of Defence. It manu¬ 
factures trainers and Vami)ire jet fighters. Besides the 
overhaul and repair work for air transport companies, 
it is also engaged in the manufacture of passenger 
conches for the Ministry of Ballwnys. 

Telephones: Tlie Indian Teleplione Industries at 
Bangalore is capable of mnuufaxduring all telepbone 
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India, with the |>rod 
•ate also under consr 







i jrkcept dials and condensers and assenibliu^ 
ji^plione sets a year. The output will eventnd 
increased to 50,000 instruments a year. A major 
share of the capital of the company amounting to Its. 
25^000,000 is jointl}’^ held by the Governments of India 
and Mysore and oiily 5 per cent is owned by an 
English coini>any. 

Cables: A factory is under coiistruciion at Knp- 
narainpur in West Bengal to manufacture telephone 
cables. It is estimated tluit the l*ost and Telegraphs 
Department alone will consume Ks. 8,000,000 worth 
of cables annually. 

Machine Tools: Tlie output of machine tools in India 
immediately after Indeiiondence could meet only 3 per 
cent of the domestic demand. Under an agreement 
concluded between the Government and a Swiss com¬ 
pany, a factory is being constructed at Jalaiiali at a 
cost of its. 80,000,000. It is designed to produce 1100 
high speed lathes, 400 milling niacliiues and 240 
heavy-duty drilling machines, annually. 

Shipyard: The ship building yard at Visbakajmtiiam 
was until recentl3^ owned by the Scindia Navigation 
Company. During the last three years, nine 8000- 
ton vessels were built at tlds yard under Government 
subsidies. In order to put the industry on a secure 
foundation the Government set up the Hindustan Ship¬ 
yard Compan^^ and took over two-thirds of its capital 
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10;)2, ihe s]iii>yar(l was (ak(‘B over by the 
it lias- roiicliuled a contract with a French 
firm lor tedinieal assistance. 

iL Private Enterprises: According to statistics 
piildiala d by the Government of India, the productive 
capital in private eiiierprises is distrifcj ,d as follow^: 

(In Million Itupees) 


Factory establishments ... 

. 11,100 

Plantations . 

1,000 

Electrical umiertalvings . . .. 

. 700 

Mines . . 

. 300 

Slapping and aviation .... 

.. 320 

M 0 tor 1 ransi>or fc . 

. 1,300 

Total . 



Source: Facts about India, 1052. ]>. 7d 
CotUni Industrt/: Cotton textiles is an old esseutial 
industry in India. It has been seriously alleeted by 
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loss ol' cotton growing areas in Pakistan. The 


(loverniiient Itas ina^le successful cITorts to secure 
cotton supplies by import ami increased iuterual pro¬ 
duction, ConsfMpieutly the output increased from 2,- 
200,000 bales in 1017-18 to 3,000,000 bales in 1051-52. 
The Five Year Ida a sets the target at -1,500,000 bales 
a year by 1055 50. After l‘artition, the production of 
cotton cloth declined from 4.300,000,000 yards in 1018 
to 3,000,000,000 yards in 1050. Under CovernineTit 
assistance (lie textile product ion went op in 1052 to 










e aciiievement of such a record in ]>rodiM;i^ 
uuder world-wide depression and shoidage of electric 
power may be attributed to improved supplies of 
cotton, fuel and labor. Thus the restriction on the 
export of cotton cloth was relieved and internal price 
contiol was removed, resulting in a sharp decline in 
prices. But even at the decreased level of prices 
cotton products are considered to be too expensive 
for the T)oor people in general. Having l>een converted 
from an importer of cotton products into one of the 
worhPs i)rincipal exporters, India exported 780,000,000 
yards of cloth in 1051, Exports decreased to 000,000,- 
000 yards in 1052 due to the depressed niaiket and 
coiapetiiion with Japan and other countries. The 
handloom inclustiw produced 1 billion yards a year 
before Partition. But the shortage of raw cotton 
caused by Partition brought about a crisis in the 
industry and the Governinent had to take measures of 
ensuring the supply of raw materials for weavers to 
protect the industry. 

Jute Industry: Jute industry is an important ex¬ 
port industry for India. By the separation of Pakistan 
the industi‘y lost the major source of raw materials, 
with only l,d50,0h() bales of jute available for the 
fiscal year 11)47 18. The Government endeavoured to 
increase the jute growing area to yield 4,050,000 bales 
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Export duties on jute products liave 
to restore tbe overseas market but doe to 
unfavorable conditioiVs in general the indnsti}^ is in 
a state of over-production. 

Under tiie Indo Pakistan Trade Agreement/ India 
was to import 2,500,000 bales of raw jute from 
Pakistan in 1051-52, but actually only 1,300,000 
bales were imported due to the high export duty 
imivosed by Pakistan. In 1053, a new agreement 
lias come into effect between the two countries, wliere- 
by India has abolished the surcharge on the export 
of coal to l^akistan and reciprocally 1‘akistan has 
repealed the exi)ort duty on raw jute. This will be 
an effective step towards unrestricted import of raw 
jute into India. 

Iron and 8teel industry: India is very favorably 
situated for iron and steel indtiKstry with such raw 
materials as iron ore, coal, manganese ore, magnesite 
and dolomite riclily available in the country. The 
Tata Iron and Hteel Co. (TISCO), Iiidian Iron and 
Bteel Co. (lIBCO) and Mysore Iron and Steel Works 
are the three major producers in the country. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. has an integrated plant 
producing all the pig iron it needs, while the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co., after amalgamation with the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal in dahnary, 1053, is now'' trying 
to expand as an integralcd unit. The Mysore Iron 



■' Wfork.8 is .a, uixf 

^ clianoal pig iron,, aail 0|K3mtiiig e| 
furnaces, it is owned and managed by tke Mysore 
8tate. Tlie total annual capacity of these major pr^?^- 
fliicers is 1,870,000 tons for pig iron and 1,050,OOO 
tons for tioished steel. The distribution of iron and 
steeJ ^ conti\>Med in India. 

The production of pig iron in India reached the 
peak of 2,000,000 tons in 1041, while the iminiifaeture 
of finisiicd stt?el registered the highest record of 1,130,- 
.000 tons in 1043. Due to the inteaamve wartime opera* 
#oii and inadequate rer)1aceineiit of equipnieiits, pro- 
duefkm went down in tlie subse(pieut x>criud. But 
since 1048 the output has become upward. The actual 
production of pig iron and fiTiished steel since 1948 
is as follows: 

Production of Iron and S^^teel in India 

(In Thousand Tons) 



I'ig Iron 

Finished 

11«8 

1,4«5 

857 

1M9 

1,(M0 

930 

I»50 

l,fiT8 

1,004 

lysi 

1,824 

1,07G 

ll»r>2: 

1,848 

1,103 

lys;} 

1,(559 

1,017 


At present the total amount of ( apital invested in 
(he industry by the main producers is estimated at 
about Bs. (>10,000,000- AInuit 00,000 laboi^rs are eio- 



the iiulnf^try. 

1'eqiili‘iejuieut of stool in liulia is evStimatOd 
at about 2,300,000 tons a year on an imi^estiicted 
basis and is expeetocl to increase to about 2,800,000 
tons a year* by 1057. The doniostic production of steel 
is a littJe over one million tons a year and until re¬ 
cently it was necessary to import substantial quantity 
of steel from abroad. In 1040 and 1030, 398,000 and 
284,000 tons of steel, respectively, were imported* The 
import decreased to 178,000 tons in 1951 and 185,000 
tons in 1052, due to high prices and restriction of 
steel export by various countries. 

In the Five Year Plan, the expansion of steel mills 
is given an important place. The development program 
of tlie Mysore Iron and Steel Works includes the 
installation of two electric furnaces and expansion of 
various facilities and is now under implemeiilation. By 
April, 1051, Rs. 21,000,000 had been invested for the 
program and it is considered necessary for the Gov¬ 
ernment to advance a loan of Rs* 28,200,000 in addi¬ 
tion to complete the project by the end of 1963. The 
prodiictioii capacity of finishe<l steel at the works is 
expected to increase from 40,000 tons to 100,000 tons 
a year. 

The Indian Iron and Bteel Co, has an expansion 
program in tw^o stages. The first stage of the projec t 
whidi is now under execution aims at increasing the 
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production from tlie present 260,000 liJl^lto 
(00 tons n year i»v 105; 1-54 by improv ing 
l«anding existit.g facilities. Tlie Government has agreed 
to sulviince a loan of Us. 50,000,000 for the project, 
of which Us. 25,000,000 has already been given. The 
second stage of the i>rogram is planned to bring the 
plant to an economic .size. The program at this stage 
aims at the increased production of finished steel and 
idg iron by 250,000 tons and 400,000 tons, respectively, 
a year by 1957. The capital expenditure during 1953- 
57 is estimated at Ks. 342,000,000 for the project. 

Tlie Tata Iron and Steel Co. has formulated a pro¬ 
gram of expansion and modernization .at a total cost 
of about Us. 227,100,000, in addition to expenditures 
on normal replacements and maintenance, which will 
make the grand tofiil to be about Rs, 330,000,000. The 
)>lan is to increase the capacity for finished steel from 
750,000 to 931,000 tons a year by 1957. 

The main difflculty in carrying out the above- 
meutionevl plans is the .shortage of capital. Of the 
total requirement of about Us. 720,000,000, the major 
producers would be able to finance Us. 300,000,000 out 
of operational profits but the remaining Us. 420,000,000 
must be supplied from outside sources. The Govern¬ 
ment effected the increase of steel prices in 1962 and 
recently took measures to enhaiure the retention ])rices 
of steel produce*! by the TISCO. A loan of 131,500,000 



igranled to the HSCO l)y the World Baj 
agreement signed in December, 1052. 

TlifBuplemcTitation of the expansion program will 
increase the annual capacity for linished steel to t,«.)«,- 
000 tons by 1057. This means a shortage by about 
1,000,000 tons against the estiniated demand of 2,800,- 
000 tons in 1057. Accordingly the Government is now 
considering the establishment of a new steel plant 
at a cost placed hetAveoi Bs. 200 to 300 million. 

Coal Industry: The total deposit of coal in India 
wms placed at about 30 billion tons by the Geological 
Survey of India in 1050. Of tlie total, about 1,130,- 
000,000 tons are estimated to be available for coking 
coal of good quality. No estimates arc available for 
deposits of non-coking coal of good quality. 

Coal industry is the most important among all 
mining industries in India. While there are some 
State collieries, a great majority of coal-mines are in 
the hands of private enterprises. The number of com¬ 
panies engaged in the industiy amounts to 440 ami 
the total sum of their authorized capital is Ks. 580,- 
000,000. 

The Coal Commissioner’s Office, established during 
World War II to take charge of the allocation of coal, 
lias continued to have a wide range of power over 
coal iudnstiw. In early 10.52, the Coal Board was 
set up gradually to take over the authority of the 
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|l]^mii?Tseoiier. Mine f^afety and coinservai 
fetjg'eoal were placed under the charge of the 
Bolin of these otlioes are under the jurisdiction of the 
Miiiisti-y of ProductfoM. 

Indian eoal industry has made satisfactory progress 

' I 

after tlie War. Tire total ntimbor of collieries in 
operation inereas(^d from (»I7 in ,1938 to 843 in 1953, 
with the total raisings increasing from 28,340,000 tons 
in 1938 to 35,847,000 tons in 1953. The nnmbei* of 
laborers employed in the indnstry is about 350,000 
on an aycrage. . 

All these figures, however, do not necessarily imli 
cate prosperity in coal indnstry. Due to the inadequate 
replacement of worn oiit wagons tlic despatches of 
coal have not caught uj) with increased raisings. The 
mailt has been increasing stocks at the pitheads as 
shown in tlie following table: 

Kaisings and Despatclies of Coal 



Raisiii},' 

(In Tliousand Toiif<> 

Despatches 

li)48 

2)),SO0 

25,850 

IDiO 

a 1 ,500 

28,000 

lfV50 

31,900 

2(5,800 

Tor,i 

34.300 

29,100 

1 

3(5,100 

31,000 

iDsn 

35,cS47 

3.1,0.57 
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induBh'y is with tlic problem 

which is said to have residted from 
the strict control o)^ the industry and the decline of 
exjiort^ combined with transportation dirncnlties. 
Not only i>iiees and distribution but wages in tlie 
indnstiy are all under control by the Government, le- 
fiultiiig in the high cost of coal, inadequate distribu¬ 
tion to coiiBumers and, laoreover, undesirable effects 
oh exjavrt. Ivecently rndlan coal has been losing its 
overseas inarkets to Australian and South African 
coal. The Government of India abolished the sur¬ 
charge on the export of coal in April, 1953, but Indian 
coal has not regained its lost market in an appreciable 
degree. , -' ■ ^ 

Another important problem in coal iiid ustry is the 
conservation of coking coal. India’s deposit of inetal- 
lurgieal ca>al is not adequate, relatively to that .of, 
iron ore. The Goveninient has, therefore, adopted the 
policy of limiting coking coal production to assure 
the development of domestic iron and steel industry. 
At present it is applied to Selboted Grades and Grades 
I and IT coal, by giving to each colliery a production 
quota every year. The quota thus given to Belected 
Grades for 1952 was 7,400,000 tons and those for 
Grades I and IT were their respective prodiictiou re- 
(xmds during the previou^ year. The practice of coal 
washing, sand stowing and blending is strongly 




l>y fhe (lovei iunent to acliiove llie pil 
eoiiservatioB liolicy. There are now oiily^twtT 
washiiij»’ pliuits in Tncliii, which tlie Tatas are operat¬ 
ing* for the use of their own steei mills. At the begin¬ 
ning of 195S, the Coal Washing Committee was 
established by the Coal Board to investigate various 
problems relating to coal Mashing. Band stowing has 
been practiced since early 1040 and Jiow 4,500,000 
tons of sand are annually used for this purpose, A 
further exiKiiision of this operntion is under seriou>s 
consideration. 

Ill Bouth India, power resoiir ces have not been devel 
oped well, causing added diOiculties to the crowded 
traffic from the Bengal and Bihar coalfields to the 
Bouth. In order to alleviate such transport ditPicul- 
ties and stimulate the industrial development in the 
South the exploitation of lignite in the South Arcot 
area of the Madras State has been commenced. The 
dojiosit of lignite in the area is reported to be about 
2 billion tons, and tbe TOA funds are to l>e provided 
by tbe U.S.A. for its development. 

e. Other Industries: At the time of Indeimudence 
India whb producing only about 1,500,000 tons of 
cement a year. By 1040, 21 cement factories were 
established to produce 2,000,000 tons of cement during 
1050. The iiroduction of cement increased to 3,190,000 
tons in 1051, 
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r iluciion hi (*heniu*al iiKlustry Iras also 
make it posBible to stop tlie ini port ot cer¬ 
tain chemicals entii-ely, India is now exporting such 
chenucals as glycerine, inagnesiuin chloride and 
potassium bromide to the tJ.K. and the U.S,A, as well 
as to the Middle and Far East conntries. 

The progress oi’ clieinieal industry was once consider¬ 
ed extremely diMcnlt in India. But there are now 
domestically produced bromine, TM)ta8siiim, bromide, 
hydroqiiinine, anti tubercnlar drugs and anti-leprosy 
drugs, etc. Plastic fal)rics for automobile industry 
are now self-supplied, accompanied by a great stride 
shown in the production of ebonite rubber components. 


Minexixl Resources 

India is rich in resources needed for industrial 
development, especially in heavy iudimtries. Mineral 
resources are enormous and the water resources avail¬ 
able for the generation are the third largest in the 
world following Canada and the IJ.S.A. 

India has vast reserves of coal and iron ore but not 
much of such minerals as copper, tin, lead, zinc, sul¬ 
phur and petroleum. Bauxite, refractories, abrasives, 
limestone etc. are plentiful and there is also a consider¬ 
able amount of titanium and thorium ores and mica. 

In the past the exploitation of minerals in India 
was aimed largely at export and not at domestic use 
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the luitioii'y eiomuiij- the Oovernuieut, ol' Iimia 
is now i>uisxiiii}' a jiolicy of syHtenuttk research ami 5 
assessineiit of lesourees, imi>roA('inent of mining teclo 
ui<iiies, export of proeesscd goods and conseivation of 
iinporlaiit minerals. The following is the inforination 
regarding inijiortant minerals in India. 

Coal: Nearly 82 per cent of coal is produced in 
the Biatx's <»f Hlhar and West Bengal, thhor pro¬ 
ducing areas lie in Madliya Pradesh, Orissa, Hyderabad 
and Assam. The chief consumers of coal are rail¬ 
ways niotallurgkal and engmeering iudnstries 

(UI.O^), and cotton and woolen textile nulls 
■With a view to nssni'ing an adequate supply of coal 
to the iron and steel industry, measures are being 
taken to restrict the Use of TMetallurgical coal in other 
indiisf lies and railways. 

Jnm we: IrOn-ore of good quality are found in the 

States of Biliar, Orissa, Madhya ITadesli, Madras^ 
Bt.mbay aiid Mysore. On a rough est imate the reserves 
amount to over 10 billion tons, with GO-GO per cent 
Fe content. No accurate data are, avaiiahle, however, 
on irou-ore uuncs except ‘ operated by the main 
iron and steel makers. Tender the Five Year Plan, 
assessment of impottant deposits in Orissa (Boiial 
and ICeonihar), Madhya Pi'adcsh (lirug, Chanda and 
Bastar) and Madras (Bellary) is being planned. The 
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[production of iioii ore for llio pa^si lew y< 
hn‘.< befwec’M ^ oikI f million toms. 

MtUiijtUK: Jinlia is a main i)ro(l(ieei; ol’ imvn;^a- 
n(\s(> ore in (lie world, witli more t.lian TO [)er cent 
ol il.v total onljrnl; eojuing from Madbyn Ib'mlesli. 
No i-elial)l(’ estinjate is available on liie deposits of 
maii^anesi: ore, Imt roindtly it is estimated at sonic- 
^vllere between 15 and 20 million tams for liigli-gradi^ 
orer and (bree iimes as imieli for Jow-grade oies. 
^Mnirrsj tla.^ eniire pnalmdion is still exported, but 
ti«e sil.iation is being re-examined, Jn the Five Year 
Idan, the invesiigation ol important deposits in 
Madhya Ibadeslp Orissa, liornbay, Mssore and Madras 
are siiggc'sled and jdans foi* setting np terro-mangauese 
fdaid^ are nnder (oiisideralion. ddie aim is to comert 
tile oiv into teri'o-manganese aanl other pjoeessed pro- 
rlnrds fvu* export purposes. 

CJirunufc: ddiore are resoia'os rd eiMomib;^ in Ililiar, 
.Mysore, lloinliay, Madras and (>rissa, ihongh in/ 
aeeurate c'sliiiiates are availalih*. lligii-gra<l(i ores were 
lornieidy j/rodnred primarily for (^xport. Init sueb 
e‘.\[>erts vr(re restrieteil to 10,000 tons in lObS and 
prolu!vit(Ml eniiii'ly in dune, 1!F>1., 

5 o/t-jcrroHs JIrials: IJesoma es of non-ferrous metals 
are small in Iiidia and the imjioit of sueh mends in 
1050 amennte^l to Its. 100,000,000, 
naaaata: i>e]>osits uf bauxite are found in Boniba >5 
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I’rafleBlt and Bihar. Reserves are estii 

tons, of which luRh-grade ores am^nt 
to :i5,0((0,000 tons. 

The production of bauxite has Increased from an 
average of 15,000 tons in 1010-44 to over 07,000 tons in 
1051. Less than half of the production is used in 
the manufacture of aluminium metal. 

Mui/nesite: Deposits of magnesite occur in Salem, 
Madias State and in Mysore State. The reserves in 
Salem are one of the biggest in the world. For the 
production of magnesia clinker for eximrt to Japan, 
a factory is being constructed as a joint enterprise 
of Japanese and Iiidiaii firms. 

MU:u ; India has large deposits of high-quality mica 
and suiiplies nearly 80 per cent of the world’s demand. 
I’rincipal deposits are in Bihar, Ka jasthan and Madras. 
Bihai* contributes about GO per cent of the whole 
Indian output. 

Tlie production of mica has more than doubled 
in tlie hist ten years and annual exiiorts have in¬ 
creased from the average Bs. 15,000,000 a year for 
11)40-47 to Hs. 95,000,000 in 1950-51. Jlost of (he 
proiUiction conies from small mines and mining 
methods are undeveloiieil. 

Chfimim: Since the estahiishinent of the fertilizer 
factory at Sindri the supply of gypsum has become 
important. Deposits in l!ajasthau and South India 



Ml-known. The producfioM of gypstim was i 
ill 1050 and its conBiiniption is expected to 
rise to 870^000 tons a year in future. 


tndustrial Polwy of Government 

a. Goveruinent Control: The basic policy ot* the 
Goveriiineiit on industrial development is stated jn 
the industrial policy resolutiou of April, 1048* It 
classifies industries into the following three types 
from the view})oint of state and private managements 

(1) Anns and ammunition industries, the produc¬ 
tion and control of atomic energy and railways are 
reserved exclusively for the Central Oovernment. . 

(2) Industries such as coal, iron and steel, aircraft 
manufacture, sliipbuilding, telephone, telegraph and 
wireless aiiparatus, and petrolenm are made state 
enterprises for future development except wlien. co¬ 
operation of private enterprises is found necessary. 

(3) The rest of industries is left to private enter¬ 
prises. V 

Central control is effected on certain specitied itu 
dustries of special importance and at this stage of 
development the State is to endeavor to develop such 
industries that i)rivate enterprise would not invest 
or take risks involved. 

The principal object of the Industi-ies (Develop¬ 
ment & Kegnlatiori) Act of 11)51 is to enable the Gov. 
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'ii/t to imploiuent its p<)licy oii tho devel^^^ 

of iiiduistiieB along tlie line si? 
above. The Act is applied to 37 iiulustries as ineii' 
tioued in tbe (^utegory (3) above. Tlie existing niuler-* 
taldiigs in these industries are required to be regisUu'oti 
witliin a prescribed period and the estabiisliruent of 
new units or substantial expansions of existing ones 
are reiiuired to be llcenserl by the Ontral GovernTiHuit, 

The Act was parliiilly {uneiuled in Mjiy, 1052. The 
number of designat(Kl industries was increased to 43; 
with silk, rayon, soda, soap, |tlywood and inanganese 
industries add<MT ami at tile same time (loverniuent 
coiitrol was reinforced. 

The following are the general ideas of tlie Goverii- 
nunit ill the oialer of pnority: . ^ 

(1) Full utilization of existing facilities in stuch 
producers' goods industries as jute and plywood and in 
siK'h coiiHumei-s’ goods industricvs as cotton textiles, 
sGap, sugar and iiaint; 

(2) Expansion of capacity in such industries as 
iron and steel, aluminium, ceinent, fertilizer, heavy 
ehemiialS; machine tools, etc; 

(3) . Completion of iiidiiBtrial units where consider' 
able capital investnieuts have already lieeh made; and 

(4) Establishment of new industries such as the 
luanufacture of sulphur from gypsum, pulj> for I'ayon 
and newsprint or reliuing of i]r)n-f(»iTOiis metals for 
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Targets for Industrial Output in 1956 
Worked by the Planning Commission 





Production in 

1950 -51 

Production aimed 
at in 1955 - 56 

Iron and Steel 



Pig Iron .... * ........ 

. 1,570,000 tons 

1,950,000 tons 

Finished Steels J . ... - .. . ^ . . 

. 980,000 // 

1,280,000 H 

Cement ....... -r ’ . 

. 2mm » 

4,500,000 n 

Aluminium ................ 

. 370,000 

1,200,000 // 

Fertilizers 

Ammonium Sulphate ...... . . 

46,500 // 

450,000 // 

Superphosphate 

5S,m // 

1^,000 // 

Locomotives 

. — if 

170 n 

Machine Tools. ............. 

1,100 

4.600 if 

Petroleum Refining 

Liquid Petroleum . . .. . . . 

. — if 

403 million gallons 

Bitumen ^ , 

. — tl 

37,500 tons 

Cotton Manufacture 

Yam.. 

. 1,176 million lbs. 

1,640 million lbs. 

Mill Cloth ........ *.. . . . . . 

3,708 million yards 

4,700 million yards 

Handloom.. 

. 810 fi n 

1,700 if n 

Jute Manufacture 

892,000 tons 

1,200,00 tons 

Agricultural Machinery 

(a) Pump, power‘driven. 

34,300 n 

85,000 

(b) Diesel Engines . . . ^ . . . . 

5,500 if 

50,000 // 

Bicycles ... 

99,900 

530,000 /f 


Source: Tne First Five Year Plan* A SummarjV ' p. 91 




























Production and Targets in Industry 


■: ' ■ \ 

Production in 

1952=^ 

Targets for 
1955-56 

Cotton Yam (Million lbs.) 

1.440 

1,640 

Cottn Cloth (Million yards^ 

4,500 

4,700 

Jute (Thousand tons) 

960 

1,200 

Sugar (Thousand tons) 

1,500 

1,500 

Cement (Thousand tons) . 

3,520 

4,550 

Steel (Thousand tons) 

1,100 

1,280 

Matches (Million gross) 

29.5 

35.3 

Pants (Thousand tons) 

31 

60 

Paper (Thousand tons) 

137 

188 

Sulphuric acid (Thousand tons) 

85 

192 

Fertilizers (Thousand tons) 

235 

285 

Coal (Million tons) 

35 

40.5 


*Annual rate on the basis of the first ten months. 

Source: The Eastern Economist, Annual Number, 1952. p. 1108 
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sT^pply of certain key laaterialH. 

;^.^arget8 for Industrial l^rograin: in orde 
^sliow the scale of hidnstrial development envisaged in 
the Five Year riaii, the targets for the industrial 
program worked out by the rianiiiiig Cumuiission and 
the data prepared by ‘^tlie Eastern Economist^^ ate 
slated ill two tables for reference. 

e. Foreign Capital in Industry: With respect to 
foreign capital^ tlie Government has given assurance 
of iion-diRcriininatory treatineiil:, i-easomible facilities 
for the reinittance of principal and interest and a 
fail* and equitable eonipensatioii in the event of nation¬ 
alization of industries where foreign iinestmeiit is 
made. 

Goveriinient policy on the iiuluction of foreign 
capital is as follows: 

It is considered desirable that foieigu investment 
coming into the corintry is channeled into industrial 
fields of high priority. The basic principle is that 
foreign investment should be induced when (1) the 
development of new industries is essential, (2) special 
knowledge and technical skill are recpiired or (3) 
domestic production is small without any reasonable 
expectation for developinent at the desired rate. 

Agreements for joint enterprises between foreign 
and Indian concerns are subject to Government ap¬ 
proval. The share of Indian capital in such eiiter- 
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other conditioim for s^afe^uardinjr 
interest are decided ns to each parlicnlar 
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<1. Devolopiiiieiit (^f HHuill-Scalc rndustriesii: Aetord- 
ing to ilie Five Year Plan, the developincHt of village 
iii(Pis(iies is given the same priorily as an increase 
of agi icult in 111 oTitjnit, The Plan makes a proviKsion 
r>f [\s. laO.OOthnoh in }h(» Inidget of the ("Central Gov¬ 
ernment and Iks. «20,000,000 in the Btate bndgets for 
tile (li‘velo])iue;it ol“ small-scale indnstries making such 
l iiahicis as oi^, soaj), palm, gur^ raw sugar, liailher, 
woollen blankets, handmade paper, hom-y, matches, 
etc. 

Other small industries may be divided into tliree 
groups, lunnely, handicrafts d<d'tmding on traditional 
skills, indepeudent small enterprises and those tiiMl 
U]> with birge-seale industries. 


Development of Agriculture 


:\<jrk ulturv hi Indui 

a. ^'illages: Ninety per cent of the population of 
ntiO milliuiis jive in villages. Of the rural ] opulatiou 
72 per cejit depend on land for their liveliliood. It 
is aoi in big cit ies and tsiuunereial ccuters that visitors 
find the true India hiii in rural areas where [peasants 
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the tii)»e-w 
^ Until ve 

^ipporting ecoiioinic unit existing in vivtnal isolation. 
In prospei’oua villageR in the well-irrigated areas of 
Punjab we tiTid huts made of sun-dried hrickS;, whereas 
ill villages in less developed areas straw-thatehed huts 
w^^th earthen floors {ire eoinmou. Walls are plastered 
with mnd and floors are strewn with ashes of cowdung. 
In most Indian villages electric lamps are not available 
and even kerosene lamps are not conmion. The \ iU 
Inger^s diet consists usually of a gruel flavoured with 
salt or panca of unleaveued bread. On 

festive occasions are serve<l cheap vegetables and curry 
with cereals. Those living along river banks take flsh 
]>ut they seldom take meat. 

Plaeh village has its own artisans such as the black¬ 
smith and besides them there are money-lenders. 
Interest rates in India are veiy bigh, and it is nothing 
unusual to find farmers in debt. These are the 
actual conditions in Tndiah villages where people are 
luanaging their self-siipi>orting economy almost isolated 
from big gities. 

b. Management: According to an investigation 
conducted in 1931, agricultural population in India 
consists of 4 per cent of non-cultivating landowners, 
28 per cent of laiidowner-cnltivatops, .35 per cent of 
contracted cultivators and 33 per cent of agricultural 



oni tra<litions and customs o 
ry recently each village was a 
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farmers who do 
i total agricultural 


It) other words^ farmers 
rcupj 70 per of the to 
about a lialf of whom are eultivatixig laborers. 
Fifty fjer cent of landowners hold less than 5 acres. 
Generally speaking, the economic size of agrieiiltnrai 
inanngeinent in India is considemi to be over 20 and 
10 acres, for rice growing and horticulture, respee- 
tivcdy. But actually the average size of management 
in the country is less than 5 acres. The Indian custom 
of dividing land equally among sons at the time of 
succession is the basic cause for the minute division 
of landownersliip, coupled with the pressure from 
increasing population and nauperisni. 

c. Land System: The zainindari and ryolwari 
terns are the two dominating forms of land-holding in 
India. The zamindari i»s a system of big hereditary 
landowners. It was established and developed under 
the rule of the East India Company. The zamiudars 
(or lamlowners) are large owmers of land, paying low^- 
late taxes to the Government. They do not cultivate 
themselves nor invest to improve land but they only 
collect farm-rent from tenants. To collect rentals 
most efficiently such land is divided to let to a group 
of tenant.s wdio subdivide their leased portions to sub 
let to next lessees. Thus there is a series of middle¬ 
men kdween zainiudars aud real cultivators. Culti¬ 
vators are ahsolutely without rights on land they 
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ptijjTe ^subject to tlio diKcretion of 

Tbe fano-reut is generaliy very bigU. 

;vwiii has reigued in northern aiul central India. 



Nearly a half of the arable laud throughout the coun¬ 
try is under this system. 

The ryotwari system is found in Bombay, Madras, 
and other areas, under which land isS received directly 
from Government agencies and the amount of taxes 
payable is renewed every twenty to thirty years> fiCgal- 
ly farniers are required to pay 50 to 55 per cent of 
net income from the use of land to tlie Government, 
in areas where this system is effective each bliK'k of 
farming land is very small. 

After Independence, zamindari abolition laws have 
lK?en enacted in Madras, Uttar Pradesh and other 
States, being now under consideration in some other 
States. But no land reform to change the basis for 
landownerslup has been proposed or effected. 

Landowners in India are not keen on the iini)rove- 
ment of agriculture. The scale of farming operation 
is generally too small for technical improvement. 
Irrigation is not developed^ and farmers are too poor 
to make full use of fertilizers. Moreover, crops are 
afferted by the amount of rains brought by monsoons 
so that the productivity of Indian agriculture is ex^ 
tremely low. In addition, Indian farmers are victims 
l)f liigli rate charges both by landowners and money- 
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2?5U H),nOO tons. lvii?€ is the staple food in eastern 
ami fcorithcrn Iiwiia; 

■ J^eKr to rke in the orclc^r of ItnpdiUmte is wfiieat. 
The annual prodiidioii during lOtS-ol was O^IOO^OOO 
while it wafidi h1)0,000 tons in 195041. Millets 
ai^rte almost any wijeie and its produetion during 

1 ^\'a s ’ T,(iH(h0O0 1 ons. Pulses a re also groMui 
throughout ilie country amounting to about 7,5004100 
lonsayeaiv 

TJp 1iK>2 India had l>een iniporting two to three 

195iir53 


milTion tons of food crops a year but dtirin 
n'empitKiitg increase of food crops prodiiciioii was 
achieTed- Mr. H. A. Kidwul, Food Minister, was 
pleased to (‘omment that India w'ouhl sehlom ueeil to 
t^ealg j future if suck a rate of production 
was to continue. 

"Iri ikWition, Indm is now trying to introduce and 
4«?^oininate' the Jitpanese method of rke cnltiratton. 


Japanese teelmlfine h i^iN'cesj^fully appli^ 
the rice oil in expec ted to be muUiplt^ 
III the couBtry. . 

b. Comnierelal Crops; Dudiijj lb51^52, 4,73^^ 
acres wem devoted to the (‘iiltivatioii of sugarcane. 
'I his was the largest acTcage for this croj) for any 
country in the world. In 1951-52, 5,900^000 tonH of 
raw sugar (gur) and 1470,000 tons of refined sugar 
were prodncocl. 

Coininercial crops cover a fifth of the area under 
cultivation and form a inajor portion in Indian ex¬ 
ports. India is an iniportant producer of oilseeds and 
vegetable oil. Oroiindnuts are grown in 40 per cent 
of the total area for oilseeds and account for alioiit 
00 per cent of their total prodin*tion. Next in im¬ 
portance are rape, imistard, linseed, castor a ml sesame. 
In 1051-52, 3,000,000 tons of grotindnuts, 000,000 tons 
of rape and iiiustard and 440,000 tons of sesame were 
produced. 

Approximately 50 per cent of tea grown in the 
world comes from India. Of 000,000,000 lbs. of tea 
produced annually, more than a (jnarter is consumed 
internally and the rest is exported. But tea produc¬ 
tion has decreaseil in recent years due to a slump 
in export. 

xlmong other cash crops grown in India are tobacco, 
cotton and jute. India is the third largest grower 





jeoo, The prodiietion of cottoir and 
ily HliWted hy the I‘ai(ition. In ihr)0-51/^(e 
pnKliietion of cotton aiul jute auiounted to 2,1)30,000 
and 3^300,000 baleH, vx^wpeetively, but in 1061 ~52 the 
production of jute increased to 4,070,000 hales. 
The exiK)rt of cotton, jute, peppier and tobacco amount¬ 
ed to h\s. 3,000,000,000 in 1050-51. 


Targets of Food Production under the First Fire Year 
Plan 


The ainiiial prodnctioii of cereals is at present 44 
to 45 nullion tons. On the basis of 13.7 oz. per capita 
daily consumption, and taking* a natural increase of 
population into account, food production must lie 
raised by about 0,700,000 tons in 1055-50 or the last 
year of tiie Five Year Plan. Thus the target under 
the Plnii is set at an increase of 7,000,000 tons a year. 

Tlie increased production utider the Five Year Idan 
for various agricultural products is shown in the fol¬ 
lowing table: 
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*/ Targets of AfMitloiial Production of 
Ceieals in the Five V'ear Plan 



Commodity 

Food^raiiia 

Cotton 

Jnte 

Sugarcane 

Oilseods 


Quantity (in millions^ Percentage increase 


7.G (tons) 
1.2G (bales) 
2.09 (bales) 
0.7 (tons) 
0.4 (tons) 


14 

.42 

(» 

12 

8 


- Source: The First Five Year Pian, A Summary, p, 59 

Of the above-mentioned target of 7,GOO,()00 tons for 
foodgrains, 0,500,000 tons are to be increased by States. 
Tlie following are tlie schemes jilanned for tlie in- 
ciease of agricultural production. 

S(*h(»me8 for Increase of Agricultural Production 
^ i(In Million Tons) 

Major Irrigation Works 2.01 

Minor Irrigation Works 1.78 

Laud Reelaiuation and Develoinuent 1.51 
Maiiure.s and Fertilizers 0.(i.5 ■ 

Improved Seeds 0.5G 

Total ( 5.51 . . 

Source. The First Five Year, Pian. A Summary p. 62 

Measures jor A (jrknltnral Development < 

There are two {diases in the program for agricnl- 
tural (leveloiunent under the Five Year Plan. ' The 
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^liase i.“ to.tlo wilh social problems such al 
0 . eooijerative luo^eiiieut, community dev^)ie 


fient ami tedmienl iniprovemeTit. The second phase 


agricultural dcvoloj)iiient consists of such public 




works as the construction of datiis and cabals for 
irrigation and tlie rec-laniation of land. These two 
phases of the program are combined to adiieve the 
objectiyeis. 

a. Lund Iteforiu; Land reform is taken np not only 
as means to achicFe inciease in agricnltural pi'o- 
:,-;|/,.)‘^«ction under (he Five Year Plan hut also gs an 
approach to reduce disjiarities in wealth and income, 
eliminate exidoitation, provide security for tenants 
and workei's and itroinise equality of status and op*- 
portunity to farmers. Probleins covered by land re¬ 
form under the Plan include (1) interiru-diaries, (2) 
large laudowncra, (3) sinfiller landowners (4) tenants 
■•aud (5) agricultural workers. For the solution of 
^ these pn)blcma, the Central Government is contemplat¬ 
ing the establialunent of a eeutral organization con¬ 
cerned with the study of land reform programs, in¬ 
vestigation of land problems, study ot expeiienoes of 
cooperative farming in different parts of the country, 










1 


Y f collection of accurate data regarding the progre??}^ 


|land reform programs adoided by States. Land 
brm euvisiiged in the Plan includes such [irograin.s 
'the abolition of zamindari, limitation on laiid- 
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x>ioteetiou of tenant rights and estafi^J^ 
i^j^lFof lauded farmers. It is nothing revolutionary 
compared with the changes that have taken place in 
the Feoide’s Kepablic of Ohiiia. 

b. Community Development Program: It is a pro¬ 
gram of facilitating agricultural development through 
the improvement of various aspects of rural life. With¬ 
out such a program, major and minor irrigation works 
and liver valley development projects are considered 
not sufllcient to bring about good results in the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture. It is of basic iniport.i.nce among 
various development programs. The community develop¬ 
ment program is aimed, on one hand, at the increase of 
agricultural production and on the other hand, at 
social reform, intended to improve, educational, sanitary 
and housing conditions in villages. The program may be 
considered as a kind of model village movement. The 
program was originally planned after the ex¬ 
periment at Etawah in Uttar Pradesh. In the 
Etawah district comprising 102 villages with the 
total popiilatioii of 79,000 in the area of U»0 square 
miles, a comprehensive experiment was started in 1948 
under tiie guidance of American ex^jerts to increase 
the lu'oductivity of land and labour and to imjjrove 
educational, s.anitary and other social conditions. In 
seveial yejir.s tlie wheat prodnetiou was increased 
considerably through the deep cultivation method, 




iujproveil iron plougli^ im well tli^ 
green manure. Cooperative assoeiations wei*d 
organized to improve irrigation, fanniog facilities and 
roads and to bring satisfactory results in sanitation 
and education. I/pon the siiccess of tids experiment, 
similar programs were adopted in 1952 in 55 districts 
selected in yarious States. Under the t)rogram, a unit 
district consists of about 800 villages witli 160,000 
acres of farming land and a total population of 200,000 
over an area of 500 sonare mHes. In early 1953, a 
similar plan was extended f)ver additional 55 districts. 
The program is to be applied oyer a wider area in 
fnture. 

Tbete are two types of progiams in the comnmnity 
devolopinent project. One type is composite in j)rb^ 
gram, aiming *1t the development of small industries, 
town planning etc. in addition to development of 
villages. The other type is called basic in natnre 
JncUiding develoinnent programs on irrigation, better 
uftfe of fertilizer, public education, sanitation, etc. The 
ebst of operating one unit of the basic type is esti¬ 
mated at Its. 0,500,000 and that of the composite type 
at Ks. Il,100,tm0. In all, the total cost of the 65 
l)Tojects iiow^ ill op(»ration is expected to amount to 
Kb. 883,800,000 by the end of the tliird year, of whicli 
T\8-. aid is exi>e(*ted to he about Ks. 40,000,000. IJ.8. 
aki is provided under the liulo-[^8. Technical Co 
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^ration Agi-eenieiit, and will mostly be spent to 
f^Mmev'ntxn experts and the import of equipments, 



The First Five Year Plan 


History of Indian Development Programs 

a. Bombay Plan: in January, 19U, eight leading 
Indian busiiiessnien published an economic develo})* 
nient program for India. This is what is generally 
known as the ‘Bloinbay 19an’^ While it was a private 
plan, it was nevertheless the first plan designed to 
develop a national eeonoiiiy in India. It proposed to 
invest Ks. 100 billion in 15 years for the purpose of 
increasing agricultural production by 13 per cent and 
industrial output by 500 per cent whereby improving 
the living standard by 100 per cent with a natural 
increase of population taken into account. Following 
the Bombay Plan, *^People^s Plan’^ ^^Gandhi Plan’', 
^‘Visvesvaraya I’lan” and other private plans were 
publivshed one after anotheiv encouraging discussions 
on economic programs in various circles and stimulat¬ 
ing activities of the Government along the line. All 
these plans were not oflicial nor were they i)repared 
carefully to be adopted by the Goveriiinent. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India did not adopt any of them, 
b. Golombo Idaii: At the meeting of Commonwealth 
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ftliiiisters, Ji(>W at Colombo in January, 
weictJ, e3i;diangv<J on (Economic (levelopuioiit in 
South and SoutiidOast Asia and the decision was taken 
to set up a Consultative Committee for the survey of 


heeds of the area^ sources of eapital aiid techni(:al 


MB 


m 


•/: uianpower availalde arul required. It was further 
to draw vvorl<l atthhtioii to the problenq and to pro* 
vide an hi teriia tlOiial fraioework for cooperative effort 
South and Sdulh-East Asia in raising the 
slandard of living. The lii st meeting of the Consulta* 
tlve Goiiinuttee was held at %diiey in May, 1950, and 
it vvns agreed that the Coiniiipnweallli eoinitries in the 
area shonld draw up develo|^ineo lor six 

years from July 1, 1951.; It happened that the Gov- 
einnumt of liidia had set up the I’lanning ConitnissioTi^ 
hrailed by Prime Mliiister Ktdiru in March, 1950 for 
d rafting a devcdopineat plai! for India. Aecording to 
is,;' 1 he ngremuent in the Oonsultalive CcinimiItthe 
Government immediately made up the ^‘Bix Year 
Uevelopineut IMan for liidia^^ and siihiaitted it to tlie 
second meeting of the Chnisultathe Committee held 


II 
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') at liotidon in He])teniber of llie saiiie .year. Tins w 
Mie original Ilian for the Jc>velo}>nieuii of India in* 
eludetl in tlid Colonibo I’lan and was later mqdified 
g-Jutt) the ^'Ifeviscd' Six Vear'JMiin”.' 

plan laid stve^ss on the inerea-se of agriciiHuiai 
. lirodHctibUj empha.si'/.ing (1) iii' i eased ngi‘<<uUu nil 





A‘4jon Unongii irrigation and nnillipnrpofeftlAitl * > 
projecbi, (2) ijniaH>veiu(nit oftVtransport nna 
eommuiiicatioiiR, (3) exj)aii>siou of basic indu^stries siidi 
as iron aud steei, ceinciit:* <?ti% and full use of existing 
iiidustnal Caiililies and (i) development of village 
industries to increaiite :o])portimities of dnployment* 

This was the foundntiou of the ‘^First Five Year Platd? 
published by the tloverument of India in ? 

Hie Bix Year Ilevelointumt PJau for India coinpmed 
in the Coloniho Idan and the Five Year Devehipment 
rJaii of the (lovernnient Of India to be explained later ^ 


III 


in this book are not independent of each ollien The 


development pwgran^ of the OoveriHiient of India it* 


ivt' 


seif fornis a part of the <.h>lombo Piain Bince this 
relation is ambiguous, a iittle motf? explanaiion is ^ 
xiereKSsary f(u; the Colombo Idan. 

The go-cailled G’okanbo P.k officially named tUa 
‘‘Colombo Idau foiv Cooperative Eeononiie Devcdoplnent 
in Boiitii and South-East ABia’^ It is an international ./■;} 
plan for the cooperative developnuuit of the area, 
ginated in the ConBuItatiye ("oiiunittee established at 
the meeting of the Goiniiniiiwealth Foringii Miiilstev 
in JaniJury, 11)50^^^^ headquarters for the Plan was 

later set up in Colombo. In order to irrovide extei iial 
assistance in the teclinical field the Technical Goopera*' 
tion Council was eslablishexl with Its head(pl^u^te 
Colombo. lAnuiiig the countries in South and Boulh- * 


i 


I 

i 




who are nieitiberB of this orgaiii/idtio! 
be asHisted by the other members are Paki^n^ 
India, Ceyldu, the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak and 2sorth Borneo having been joined later 
by the three eouiitries of lrKlO‘©hina, Viet Nam, Laos 
and Cambodia, Burma and Nepal. The eouiitries ex¬ 
pected to otler assistance to the Plan are the IJ.K., 
Oauada, Australia and New ZealaiKl in the Connnofi- 
wealth cuid the U.S.A. wiio announced her willingness 
to cooperate in the scheme in late .1050. These coun¬ 
tries have no lixecl obligation merely because of their 
participation in the Oolombo lOan. Assistance is 
otfeied in accordance with reciprocal agreements be¬ 
tween the assmting and assisted countries. For 
example, LT.S. aid under the Colombo Plan is decided 
by the will and policy of the It is not ottered 

in the form of TT.H. aid for the Oolombo Flan as a 
whole. 

The Plan does pot assume that South and South- 
East Asia is an economic unit and that each coimtry 
in the; area is held responsible to achieve an organic 
and comprehensive tlevelopm(3nt of th^ area, The Plan 
is' cooperative so far as component countries jointly 
[)usli their own inde])endent development projects. Tlie 
development programs comprlsoil iu the Plan are not 
necessarily formulated especially for the Plan. On the 
contrary, most of such programs are formulated or 
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i!sej);iriite1y in iiM’inbcr counti of 

c* The FiiBt Five Year Plan: The ori^^nnal 
iear DeveJopnieht Plaii for India as comprised in the 
(olofnbo l^lan was inepared by the Plarinin^ Coimnis- 
sion of the (j()veiimient of luclia in several months 
■withont complete study. The ChanmisHioii 4*0Bti)ine(I 
to work on drafting an Ihcjiaii diivelornnent program 
and'came out with the First Five Year Plan in July, 


Outline Of the FirM Five Jcar 






In July, 1051, tbe Planning (>mmiss5f)n jtublished 
a draft outline of the development plan for tlie period 
of five years iTom April, 11)51 to March, 1950. The 
plan included saeb projects as already under way as 
w^ell as those yet t^ be taken up. ^ 

The draft was divided into two })aiis. The first 




wi 


m 


part, involving an expenditnrc of l?s. U,0;10,000,000,^ 


consisted largely of projects under exectitioii to he 


cointdeted at any cost. The second part prd* ; 




posing an onflay of Ks. was to ^be y 


. 

undertaken if aid from abroad was availabte; In a' 
year and a half after the draft was made public 


Central and Ktates (loveinnients as well as >'arions ? 
organizations re]>reseiiting indnstry, cominerc^o, labor, 
farmers and other interests examined the plan care- 



expressed Iheir resi>ee(:lve views. 

V^^ftvniri^ Coinmissiou made a careful stmly uf 
^ ^ views aiul ojdiuons ami revised the drafl to formulate 
tile liual plan in November, 1952. Jt was approved 
liy the Pai'liaineiit oa Jiecembei* 19, 1952 to make it 
oflicially the Fi\e A'^ear Develoimient; Plan of India. 
Thus, the Ooverniuent of India showed for the first 
time to (he Indian peoide how the natioiPs taaiiiom) 
was U) he developed in a c<uierete form. Tlui h^ive Yeiu* 
Plan is oin^ of the most important materials in the 
straly of current problims in India and sitould be 
examined in detail from all angh*s. According to 
‘•Tlu', First Five Year Plan, a Hnmmary'h vmblished 
by the Planning (aunmission, the outline of the plan 

mtiy he stated as follows: 

Allotment of Development F’unds on 
Main Items in the Five Year Plan 

(R$,. Million) 


Outlay During 
1951-1956 


P<?rcei)tage to 
Total Outlay 



Five Year 

Draft 

Five year 

Draft 


Plan 

Outline 

Plan 

Outline 

Agriculture and Com 





munity Development 3,664.3 

1,919.9 

17.4 

12.8 

Irrigation and Pow^r 

5,614.1 

4,503.6 

. 27,2 

30.0 

Transport and 





Cominunications 

4,971.1? 

3,881,2 

24.0 

26.1 

Industry 

1,730.4 

1,009.9 

8.4 

6.7 

Social Services 

3,398.1 

2,542.2 

16.64 

17.0 

Rehabilitation 

850.0 

790.0 

4.1 

5.3 

Mis<:ellaneous 

5i9I> 


_ 

1.9 


'20.r>87.8 

14,929.2 

100.0 

100.0 


Source : I'he First Five Year Plan, A Suminary, p. V 
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budget of Jl». 20,01)0 nriilion in earmarked ae above. 

Jii allotting the budget to vadoim projects in the 
First Five Year Plan the following points were taken 
as the bases iVHMMmsideration: 

(1) The need for initiating a development, pmject 
that will form the basis of the much large efforts 
needed in the future; 

(2) The total resources likely to l>e available in the 
country for development purposes; 

(3) The rate of development in relation to the finan¬ 
cial requirements in the public and private 
enterprises; 

(4) The need of completing projects initiated by the 
Central and State Governments prior to the 
commencement of the Plan; and 

(G) The need of adjusting imbalances in the economy 
caused by the War and Partition. 

The distribution of expenditures as shown above 
reflects the i)riority of development programs. In the 
First Five Year Plan, top priority is given to agricul¬ 
ture, requiring an extensive program of major and 
minor irrigation projects. 

The development of electric power is also given a 
high priority, as linked in many cases with major 
irrigation projects. The increased generation hnd dis- 
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ol! electno power <‘ire efjsential not on 



of .siiicili-xtale eiiterpriiiOH and rural 
bi»( for indviKtrial ex|>aus«ioii, Tlie railways 
an a natioBalked entcu'pioKe Hhoiild to the 

increasing demand from the agricultural Jind indins* 
trial expan&jioii. Highways should also be built to 
Goimect states;and villages throiighGUt the country. The 
development of shipping and aviation is also consider-, 
ed important. 

At the initial stage of development: high priorities 
are given to agriculture including major irrigation 
l>rojects as as such basic services as power and 
tmiiw})ortation. Public iiivestnient in industries under 
sucli circumstances is inevitably limitM, Industrial 
expansion in the period iimier the Plan must depend 
largely oii private initiative and resmirces, supple- 
rnenied in somd cases by the Government or foreign 
investment. Public investment in sotlal services is 
made to ediminath illiteracy,, to improve sanitation, to 
develop civic services, to give elementary technical 
training and to imtform other ftincH^ but such ef¬ 
forts on the* juirt 6f the Government may bring about 
good results only when they are supported by com^ 
inunity efforts on a large scale. In the Plan such 
investment is designed to bring out tJce will of people 
for social etforts tbiis required. 

AlKUit ffO p^er cent of the planned outlay will result 




t^l'creiition of j)i*odnctive facilitie.s to be 
(Jeiilial and Slate Governments in sueli fo 
ijrlgation, power generulioit, transportation, eom- 
niunieatioim and industries. The remaining 40 |>er 
cent will be used to help private enterprises and to 
develop social services. 

The distribution of the total outlay between the 
Central and State Govermmuitg is as follows: 

(Ils. million) 

Central Government (inclmling rail ways) 1!2,410 


tf^tates: Part A 

6,100 

I^art B 

1,730 

Ihrrt C 

320 

Javnmu and Kashmir 

130 

Total 

20,690 


Source: The First, Five Year Idan^ A Sumnuiry, p.25 
Any inograin of development must finally be evaluat¬ 
ed in the light of eontributiohs to comniunity welfare, 
whicii may usually be judged by the volumes of national . 
income, consumption, and employment. The national 
income of India in 1950*51 was roughly estimated at 
Rs. 90 billion, and in the last year of the rian it is 
expected to go up to Its. 100 billion. 

Of the aiiiiual rate of increase of about 2 per cent 
in national income, oiie-fifth must be re-in vested to 
facilitate the Plan. In other words, the increase of 
disposable income is that irmch limited. Under the 



Loar riari only such iijuiiediato and esJ 


as loocl and are to bcj met bu 



a so tbe i>rod iiotive capac ity 


I'daii will inidpubtedly iiicioa 
of the couiU ry/ , . 

,,i', bn judf^in^’ the probable ofTocts of. tlicv I*laii on eiu* 
pi()ymeTit, it is necesHary to bear in iniml that tlio 
problem in India should be €Ousidere<i as iiTider-eni- 
ployment rather ;tlian ntiomployinent. IJiKlor-eniploy- 
inent isrone asipect of low productivity which in turn 
is diio to the shortage Of ca]>ital equipment and tech¬ 
nical sldll. The problem of eliminating nnder-eniploy 
nieiit, raising real iin*onie and o]>ening tip eniploynieut 
ojqioi tnni i ies for all is, thcrefoit', a part of the problem 
of development itself. ' . 

Fmmcial Program Jor Five Year Plan 
According to ^^The First Five Year ITaii, a Sum- 
niaiy’", the plaji is to be financed in the following 
manner. As for resoiirceg likely to be available to 
the Oentral and State Oovernpients for fiiianciiig 
tlevelopmeul programs in the Plan, public to 

be made in ordinary expelHlit^rc^s and in public enter¬ 
prises such as railways are estinmted at about Ks. 
T,fiS0,O0p;00O and private savings ibrongh Idane, small 



savings and other miscellaneous cdiannels are estimated 
at Ixs. from these two sources 

about Ils. 12,oS0,0()0,00b aie raised and are irKluded in 
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rrent hrrdgcts of the Gentr-al aod State 
's to foism the financial backbone of the plan, 
icii recjiiireg the total outlay of Its. 20,()IW,()0(),()0(). 
e giip ig to be cofered by external resourceg. 
fa. Foreign Capital: In addition to Ra. 12,580,000,- 
ilO, raiged through the normal budget, loans aiid aids 
•eady received from the World Bank, the F.S.A., 
hinada, Australia and IsVw Zealand amount to Its. 


,500,000,000, There still remains a shortage of Rs. 
O.ooO.OOOjOOO to be met from f<irther external resoum's 


or by increases in intei-nal taxes or from deficit financ- 


mg. 


The biniget of Rg. 20,000,000,000 must be maintained 
for the I'lan in order to build the foundation for 
fntm'e development as jdalined, even if foreign aids 
are not available sulliciently. 'I’lie Five Year Plan, 
thus, depends upon foreign assistance to a great 
extent. 

b. Sterling Balances: During the period of the Plan 
India in.iy draw her sterling haJaiices to the extent 
of Rs. 2,000,000,000. These balances ai‘e the counter¬ 
part of the savings made by the Indian people during 
World War II and are held bj the Reserve Bank of 
India as India’s external res.?rves and as the hacking 
to domestic currency. The use of the balances would 
increase tbe financial resources for the execution of 
the Plan. If the iiU'i’ease of purchasing power by the 




wc] expeiKlituvew by the Central anti Btiif 
nfents iH liniited witliui tlie relea>sed ainounl 
tlie Rterling balances, it will not cause any iuJiation- 
ary [U'essiire. Williiu tlie aiuonnt to l)c made available 
from the sterling' balaiaces during the period of tlie 
XMan the Government may depend on deficit financing 
ivith safety. 


/finer Valley Projects 

liiver valley projects are given the second highest 
priority in the X^ive Year Piany accounting for one 
third of tlie total budget for the Plan. As tiiese 
in'ojects are designed to supply agricnlture with water 
and industries witli electric power, they are considered 
to be basic programs in the economic development of 
ludia. Q^hey are baaed on such projects as the TA^A. 
in the U.S.A. and remodelling progiams jn the ILB.B.IP 
By hnihling dams along rivers, they are designed to 
control floods, improve irrigation, generate electric 
power, improve transportation through inland water¬ 
ways and facilitate fishing and afforestation. The 
outline of rher valleys projects is sliown in the follow'- 
ing table; 





ExpunOHuru AitdUionallrrlga- Additional Pwer 
(Rs. 1,000,(K)0) Uon 1,000 Acres) (1,000 KW) 



850 

1,210 

1,270 

1,070 

7S0 



(}4(! 

1,800 


58' 

239 

724 

875' 

1,082 


Source: The First Five Year Plan, A Summary, p. 74. 

Some of such projects are now well under way and 
Home others are uiKler iiiYestigatioii and study. O’Ue 
following cases ai'e cited to show what tliese^ projects 
are. 

B/to/rr<p.YflMC/<d; The Bhakra-Naugal in north-west 
India is a joint enterprise of the Itunjah, PEPSU and 
Kajasthan. A dam 080 feet high will he constructed 
along the river Sutlej about 8 miles below the canal. 
The stored water will be diverted into the canal to 
be led into three water falls to generate electric power. 

! The Bhakra Canal will take olt from the end of th(? 
Nangal Civnal to irrigate 3,000,000 acres. It will also 
generate 400,000 kilowatts of electric, power. Tlie 

I total cost of the project is estimated at Bs. 1,500,000,- 

I 000. 

[ Bamodur Valleij Project: The Damodur ^''a^ley Pro- 

’ eiivisa|5<3s the coiistm<‘tlon of eight dains >vitb 

I ' 




|v^ 
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-clecrfric stations, an haiftalioii bavragSk^illt 
iui^is aud a tIi(?riuo-electfic power plant with 
nnsiuission lines to the induf^triul areas of ililiar 
and West Bengal. A 1.">0,000 kilowatt thei-mo-eleetnc 
power plant at Bokaro, datns at Tilaiya, Konar 
Hraithon and Painhet Hill and a barrage and irriga¬ 
tion system at Dnrgapur are now under constriction. 
The cost of the project is estimated at Bs. 900,000,000. 
Upon completion, it will irrigate an area of 1,300,000 
acres and generate 275,OOO kilowatts of power. ; ; 

IliruJiiid Project: The Hiiaknd Project coittprises a 
dam across the JHaimnadi Jliecr abont nine miles above 
f^lambbalpiir in the Orissa State, The dam will be 
three miles long and have a. maxinnim height of 150 
feet. Canals will be connected wdth the dam. The 
project is expected to irrigate an area of 1,900,1)00 acres 
and generate, 127,000 kilowatts of pow'er. The total 
cost of the project is estimated at Bs. 890,000,000. 

' In addition to the above-mentioned projects there 
are now nearly 30 river valley projects in varying 
scales under e,vecution. 

. ‘0f ;';y; ■: y ■: : 

Otfaracteristirs of the Development Plan for Tndm ' 

There are two ways known in history for the speedy 
economic development or industrialixalion of under¬ 
developed countries. Tlie one is the socitilislic and 
totalitarian method of economic con.struetioi), once 


U.S.b.K, aiid now uiidor inipleiuon 
People’^} Keimbllc of China. Bj use of 
strong pcmxT derived from social revolution, it com. 
pletes laii.l reform by coufiseation and iiatioualiaalioa 
of induMtii(«.s without compensatiou. Tlie otlier metijod 
is imporiali.stic, as employed in colonies. One of the 
most typical examples of this is the industiializatlon 
of Maudniria by Japan. Japan eontrolled all th<; re¬ 
sources in -Manchuria , and undertook a raidd indus¬ 
trial bat ion of the area by Japanese capital and, 
techniques. 

The economic deyelopnuuit of India is diirereut in 
aiq)roach from the soeW niethod, as long as it. 
is advaiieod on the principle of capitalism. The (lov- ; 
enniicnt ol India terms the economic system under 
the Five Year Plan a mixed econouiy of capitalism 
and socialism. .But it only means that while the Plan 
is iiudcr execiitioiq some state controls over econtuuy 
are necessary. While the deYclox)meiit program in 
India relies upon th(i hiiaiicial and technical assistances , 
Ironi abroad to a great t‘xteilt, it is fundameutally 
based on iiati(>iia]isiu, aiirdiig at the jclimin of 
remains of die colonial rule apd the developinejit of 
India for the Indians. In this sense the Indian pro¬ 
gram of develoiunent does not belong to the iinx>erialisr 
tic ai>proach as mentioned above. It is in fact a 
new aT>})Voacb to construct (lie Indian national economy 



Wisic principle of free economy. It in 
m ail entii elj new approach to tlic »pee<ly develop- 



nient of au ini advanced conntrv. When we review 
the pagej^ of ^‘The First Year Plan, a Suniiiihry’’, 
jnihlished by the Government of Iiulia, the following 
problems are found proniinent. 

(1) The financing program in the I^ive Year Plan 
is based on many elements of assumption sucli as 
foreign assistances and inibiic revenues. Now that 
the Korean trace has been realiz^ed and world com 
petition for armament is retarded, it is not dilticult 
to anticipate that the ririce dedine or reduced export 
of strategic comTnodities will be likely to affect the 
financing program of the Idaii. In implementing the 
Five Year I^lan, fordgii investinent nmsti therefore, 
play an important role. But this is again subject 
to tlie cJiauging international situation, disclosing nn- 
certain elements of the Idan. 

(21 The Five Year Idan places emphasis on the 
development of agriculture and increased lu'oduction 
of foodstuff. But land problems in need of complete 
solution for the real development of agricultural 
economy in India are taken np by the Five Year 
Plan only negatively by evading drastic and funda* 
mental changes. Tlie Plan, instead of enforcing a 
direct land reform, erideav'ors under the community 
development program to educate farmers and effect 
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fteyd {igftcriKural teclmiq^ies on tlte olie iiaiid 
iwlitate' irrigation and transportation tliroiigli 
(rovernment projects on tlic other hand to step np 
food production. This is certainly a big and bold 
experiment ])ut it may not bring about the I'csuita 
desired. As long as the ultimate cause of low pro- 
diictivily in Indian agriculture i.s found in the bind 
lu'oblem yet to be solved, even if the expected ijicvease 
of production is achieved by the above-mentioue<I 
jtrogranv, the increase thus realized may be imllided 
by so Hiucb consumption of fanners or of increased 
population witlnnit any accumulation ot capital for 
the speedy indtistrialization of the country. 

(3) The Five Year Plan has been drawn uj) by 
the Government, to l»e executed by the people in 
general. Indian people are still high in the rate of 
illiteracy ami low in political consciousness. It is a 
question yet to be answered how under such circuin- 
Btauces India may execute the Five Year 1‘lan >nic- 
ces.sfiilly without social revolution and gain public 
support as enthusia-stically as the peoyde in China have 
supi»orted the Chinese Five 1 ear Plan. 

At any rate, the Indian Five Year iMan is basically 
ditlerent from tin' socialistic Five Year Plan imple¬ 
mented in the F.g.S.lt. or the People’s llepublie of 
China. The Soviet Five Year l*lau is. a progi-am 
rigidly composed to even minute detail and is backed 
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The ofr'itbe ^ Plaii -i 

ordpr wiiidi iriUKt be fdlfowed under 
, live STear Pljui of India is on 

, tiie oiliier liaitd ordj a target of development^ designed 
to bo very iieaiible xii execatioii. The de^ee of suceesB 
r; for tire Piaxi should not be judged merely from actiial 
results during the iKU’iod of the ITaii. Aroreover, it 
r Vis being miplemeiited by the Indian ]H?opIe, eucouraged 
by imtioTmli^iH for the developnient of their nation’s 
economy. Some asT>eets of the riau may look difficult 
or evcB to foidgners. But vve should neither 

: jiidgo nor ciitirize the (dan aecording to our ideas 
' Or stamtanl. We should watch how this gri^at ex- 
i^rinieut will progwssj wishing ever}' succeBS of the 
Five Tear Plan of India. xVt tlie same time, if 
- Jaiuinese tec*hnii(tu‘S; capital ov capital goods are re- 
' quested by India iu implemeiiting the I*lan, Jax)au 
should eiJxqjerate with tliem in promoting the acunoiuir 
rclatioaskip between the two countries. 
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The area, lying to tlie south of the Continental 
comiministic spliere M'hkh covers Russia and Ohiim 
aiul extending from the Mediterraueaii Sea to the 
Jhxciiic Ocean, is South Asia in the widest sense of 
the term. Many countries included in the area are 
under the complicated pressure of the conflict between 
the U.S.A. and U,S.SJi., but they have not committed 
themselves to either of the two power groups. Soutli 
Asia is the richest source of raw materials such as 
jute, natural rubber, rice, tea, manganese ore, shellac 
and others, ami at the same time it is a big market 
for Industrial products of advanced conulTies. More¬ 
over! the area has OhO million inhabitants* Neither of 
the conflicting groups may win a decided edge over 
the other without xvlniviug this area to its own side. 

As long as this area does not make a defluite move 
to join either of the two groups, it may be a bn (Ter 
zone to lesse]\ tension in world politics. It may w ell 
be that the moves in vSo^ith Asia will have a decisive 
influence on the future histoiy of the world, Japan 
has the distinction of being the only country with 
advanced industrial techniques m the area taking the 





^eifcian si<le ia the world CTa»tlict India *t^ 

state^ taking a ifiBi view on dOne Worhl."’ 
Both of the two ediintries are playiug important roles 
in (litfereiit ways, related to each other geograpliieally, 
ecoiiomieally and cultuially in Asia. 

Japanese eeonoiwy depends upon the export of iii- 
dnstrial products manufactured from iniported raw 
materials. The Korean truce has decreased the mili¬ 
tary deinand for Japanese products and while resump¬ 
tion df trade with Ked China may be realized to a 
greater extent in Jhe near future, the economic rela¬ 
tion^ with the Chinese Contineut will nevertheless 
be ditferent from what it used to be. Under these 
circumstances, Japan should seek amicjible relations 
with South Asia for the export of its products in 
exchange lor the import of raw materials. On the 
Other hand, many nations in South Asia, made in- 
detieiuient after the War, are working hard to build 
their own economy oh what is left from the colonial 
(lays. Very roughly speaking, the coustniction of such 
national economy is aimed at their industrializaticvn 
by changing the economic basis from tin? suppliers of 
raw materials to iiKlustrialized coiiiitric^s with capacity 
to consume their own industrial products. 

The Five Year DeveIo|>meiit Plan in India as out¬ 
lined hr this book is a typical example of such Indys- 
^ trializatioii programs. The Indian Idan naturally 
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1 in jiiiplemetitation a great deal of eai 



and techniques. While Japan is eqil 
peif^ cmitrilmte to ho small extent to the success 
of the I'Uui, Japanese farming techniques and imple- 
Tiients should be considered adoptable immediately and 
effectively for the improvement of India s agricnltuie. 
Japan’s experience in the nrauagenicnt of small-scale 
enterprises could also be utilized to advantage in the 
development of agricultural and small-scale industries 
empba.sized in the Five Year Plan. In the develop- 
meut of modern industries in India the sui»idy of iu- 
dnstrial facilities and techniqnes from Japan should 
lie in demand. On the other hand there is a great 
deal that India could do to help Japan’s economy. 
When the agricultural development sticceeds iu India, 
the country, would he able to export rice and other 
foodgrains as well as cotton to Jaiiaii. Iron ore, 
coal and other industrial materials i.rodnced in plenti¬ 
ful quantities in India could also he supplied to Japan. 
Thus tlie possibilities of economic exchange between 
the two countries may he considered exceedingly 
great. The question is how to realize such tlieorctical 
possibilities. The answer to this (piestion i.s not (uily 
awaited by India but earnestly required by Japan. 

In this respect, the first thing which comes to our 
mind is how much we know of India. Actuall.y )t m 
so little. In fact, we know a great deal more about 


the fio-called ‘^iroir cintaii^ wheu coiiip^#^ 
with what we know of IiHlia. While there are Japanese 
scholars spedulizing in the study of India and Ban- 
skrit^ they are all spedaliats on BinMlusm. Before 
the War the economic history of India was once taken 
up as a subject in tlie study of Asian methodB ot 
production. But nothing has been done to study India 
in recfmt 3 'ears. While there are several orgaJiizations 
on India in Japan, none of them may be eonsidered 
specialized in the study of the country. There is no 
chair established at Japanese uniyersities to study 
India, 

Thero may be niany reasons for the Japanese to 
have been left behind in the knowledge of India, but 
before the War the country was to the Japanese only 
the place where Buddha was horn and a British colony 
without economic relations to speak of. While India 
developed into an independent country of great import¬ 
ance after the War, Japan was deprived of facilities to 
dearn of such changes under the Allied Oecupation. 

^s^ationalisin is considered to be the key to knowing 
Iiulia. Any project for economic exchange with 
India, however logical, should be in coniforuiity with 
the spirit of Indian nationalism. In fac% w^e have 
learned of it only recently. There are many other 
changes going on in India* If >ve are anxious to 



\ 

Btaljmlr a jclose eeoBon^^ relation with Indi 
first |«tudy India. We also must kiiovk 
x*8tern countries are doing in India and iiow Jap¬ 



anese products stand in price and quality. 

We can find means for economic Intercourse^ mutual¬ 
ly profitable to India and Japan, only when we take 
up the subject on the basis of mutual uiiderstaiuling 
and respect^ reciprocity and equality. 

India is not only a party in economic activities but 
is a great power in Asia and for world peace. Being 
located in the same Asia, Japan should luive a basic 
knowledge of India, including peculiarities in the 
social and economic system in the country. Japan 
should also know India’s position in international 
politics. 

Now is the time when such studies on India should 
be advanced as much as possible. 
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Toiuohani Kato was boin in August, 1900 and 
giaduatetl from tlie Tokyo l^nivorsity of ConiuiorOG 
ill Marfh, 11)25. He iinmediately eiiteied the Mitsui 
& Co., Ltd., and wa.s stationed in New York and 
Yokoltania. In 1939 he entered the -Taiian Iron & 
Steel Co., Ltd. and joined the Fuji Iron & Steel 
( o., Ltd. as a director when this coni|iany was organiz¬ 
ed in 1950. He is also a director of .Jhpan Manage¬ 
ment Association. 

In 1952 he attended an KOAPE (Economic (loininis- 
sion tor Asia and the Par Ea.st) conference held in 
Laiigoon, Burma. In the tollowiiig year he attended 
a CAFE A (Coninussion on Asian and I-Nir Eastern 
Aliaits) conference in Calcutta, as well as an MBA 
(Moral He-Armament) confeionce in New Delhi. 

He wrote a book in .iaimnese entitled “India— 
iudejicndence and After” in 1953. 
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